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Editorial, 


HE bond between England and the United States 
to be celebrated at the Montreal Conference, and 
memorialized in a tablet, has become a stronger 
and more significant bond than the hundred 
years of peace between Canada and the United 

States made it. To be brought together, as: the two 
English-speaking nations are now brought together, in 
vindication of and for the preservation of liberty and 
law and human rights, and to seal the union by such 
service as we are now entered into, is to realize something 
of incomparable promise and potency. To recall one 
union and leave this most vital bond insufficiently charac- 
terized would be to miss an unprecedented opportunity. 
The presence of the president of the Conference will 
guarantee such adequate recognition, and we trust that 
Mr. aft’s recovery will enable him to attend, and that 
the Conference will have authoritative voice, of no un- 
certain tone, in appreciation of the union of Englandjand 
the United States in a common cause. 


* 


THE kind of education now provided for children in 
all schools public and private is called to the bar of judg- 
ment. ‘‘ Next to the grace of God is the ability to dis- 
tinguish things that differ.’ Unfortunately this ability 
has not always been an endowment of the critics. ‘‘Heave 
it overboard,” is the cry; “whatever is taught in the 
schools is wrong.” It is amusing to read the well- 
written protest against the teaching of Greek and Latin 
when it is evident that the critic could not have written 
his eloquent protest if he had not studied Greek and 
Latin. There ought to be more flexibility and freedom 
of choice in the plan of study. Left to themselves many 
boys and girls will eagerly study Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics without any expectation of using them in 
after life. 

& 


Tue letters young men in service abroad are writing 
home are instructive and inspiring to their elders. They 
show depth of appreciation and power of expression sur- 
prising even to those who know them. They testify what 
home has been, they exhibit the influence of parents, and 
they have the true fire of idealism. Elders who still feel 
rebellious that such sacrifice should be required of them 
become reconciled through the higher motives their sons 
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express. No classic quotations are necessary; these 
youths hold up the flaming torch, and, in their laconic 
phrase, show of what spirit they are made. No blind 
fearlessness, no rash passion of adventure, no love of 
war accounts for their action. ‘They are under no de- 
lusion. ‘he reason that danger does not daunt them, 
nor fear, is the old, old reason of worth in life. Quality, 
not quantity, is what counts in existence; value, not 
length, makes years desirable. A great refusal would 
make the long life it gained despicable,—a daily disgrace. 
The happiness and fine elation these men enjoy who face 
a short life make those who protest feel Peter’s shame,— 
and learn what Jesus taught as he set his face toward 


Jerusalem. 
ot 


‘“PROFITEERING”’ is a new coinage of undoubted value. 
It is a happy designation of that kind of commercialism 
which, like privateering on the sea, is little better than 
* piracy. ‘The word is new, but the thing is only too old. 
In the brave days of Washington there were men who used 
their country’s necessities to their own advantage; and 
during the Civil War, when the nation’s life was at stake, 
there were people who thought only how they might get 
fat contracts and make fortunes by exorbitant profits. 
Government is more efficient now, and the old scandals 
are not likely to reappear. But no regulation save that 
of personal conscience and public spirit can be entirely 
effective. ‘here is no one who cannot help in these times 
of stress through foregoing over-advantage, and com- 
municating the example of conscientiousness. Cromwell 
explained the success of his soldiers by saying they put a 
conscience in what they did. People who are not eligible 
for such service need not lament that they are not able to 
serve their country. If they put a conscience, for her bene- 
fit, in all they do, they will serve her well. 


»* 


NEARLY all of Africa has been cut up into spheres of 
influence, and the Great Powers of Europe that are now 
attempting to destroy each other will soon be at odds 
over what are known as their colonial possessions. It is 
incredible that the tribes and nations of Africa will 
always be denied the right of choice as to their political 
and social relations with the masterful nations that have 
ruled them. Will the European governments allow 
Africans to say who shall be their masters, their fellow- 
workers, their friends? If not now, at some later date 
freedom must be decreed for Africa. Because he had 
steam-engines and machine-guns, Kitchener could mow 
down the natives by the thousand and then establish a 
university at Karthoum. But some day Africans will have 
steam-engines and machine-guns of their own. ‘Then let 
Europe beware. 

os 


OnE hundred and two years ago, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, a convention between three great nations, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, was concluded, the so-called Holy 
Alliance. The object of that Alliance was stated in 
words which seemed to promise an end to war: “Their 
fixed resolution, both in the administration of their re- 
spective states and in their political relations with every 
other government, to take for their sole guide the pre- 
cepts of the holy religion of our Saviour, namely, the 
precepts of justice, Christian charity, and peace, which, 
far from being applicable only to private concerns, must 
have an immediate influence on the councils of princes 
and guide all their steps, as being the only means of con- 
solidating human institutions, and remedying their 
imperfections.” Such an agreement now would seem to 
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_saying that charity begins at home. 
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some people sufficient; but the objection of the Duke 
of Wellington would still obtain. He said that the . 
English Parliament would require something more 
precise. Such promise will never make an end of war. 
It is what nations think is just, and what they do to show 
charity, not their use of such words, however sincere, 
which makes a foundation for peace. 


& 


THE people from whom servants and stenographers 
would naturally expect the most generous treatment are 
the people known to be most active in reforms which 
promise better wages and shorter hours to wage-earners. 
It is sad, and instructive, to know how frequently philan- 
thropists treat their own employees with no regard what- 
ever to the principles they so conspicuously espouse. 
Friendly visitors who rail at their servants and keep them 
on short commons ought to give new application to the 
Among the ques- 
tionnaires so plentiful nowadays we have yet to find 
one addressed to servants as to the qualifications of their 
employers. If such inquiries were carefully made, and 
informants duly protected, we should have rich social 
service material. ‘The knowledge that such information 
is accessible would have incalculable and novel effect. 


A “Close-Up” for Reopening Churches. 


There is an idea among church people that because the 
kingdom of God cometh without observation it also com- 
eth without organization. God moves in a mysterious 
way his ecclesiastical wonders to perform: so they say, 
so they act. In both pew and pulpit in too many instances 
they put it up to the Almighty, waiting quietly and 
meekly for “his own good time”’ to bring things to pass. 
Some even dilate on the leisure of God. Is it not the op- 
portune moment to bring a “‘close-up,” to borrow from 
the movies, to the churches on the threshold of the new 
year, and let them see several features of the facts before 
they launch into the greatest service that has offered 
itself to religious enterprise in one hundred years? 

Our so-called free churches—they are generally, as a 
matter of fact, just as much restrained in their own way 
as any other churches are—have peculiar disabilities in- 
herent in their lack of doctrinal rigidity and in their loose- 
jointed form of government. ‘They are prone not to hew 
to the line because there is in many instances no clear 
line to hew to. Chips often fly in every direction. The 
result is a variety of congregational expression which in © 
its extreme form makes a flock as homogeneous as the 
occupants of the cave of Adullam. Our first admonition 
is that people and pastors dismiss the absurd presump- 
tion that dominating diversity is a divine necessity; on 
the contrary, it is a silly, bungling evidence of self-asser- 
tion gone to seed in idiosyncrasy. 

If a church cannot get unity on the central and elemental 
things of life, which are the concern of religion above all 
other institutions in the world, either the minister is an 
odd genius, or at least odd, or the poor man has fallen 
hopelessly among those whose peculiarities are nurtured 
on Sunday for general queerness and futility on Monday. 
Count upon it, if the religion taught does not make men 
and women commune and co-operate, it is wrong; pet- 
haps it were hardly fair to say it were better to have no 
religion than this; but it is not far from the deserts of 
it. ‘There ought to be wherever one enters a Unitarian 
church a kindred spirit and a like understanding, so that 
one from the uttermost parts of the earth, though a lib- 
eral, would find himself spiritually and intellectually at ~ 
home. ‘here is an accepted standard, though we may 
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-cultish twaddle. A real church is known for a minimum 
of the things that offend common sense, and is blessed with 
a maximum of the great affirmations and* acceptances 
that have been good for all mankind since the world be- 
gan. By this simple emphasis the only organization that 
is needed will come; it will be not adamant, but well- 
knit; it will be not mechanic, but organic; it will be not 
cold with perfunctoriness, but breathing spirit and life 
in its beautiful forms and ceremonies, its fellowship and 
usefulness. ‘This is the first requirement. 

The second is not less important. Is the church on its 
way? Does it know where it is going? Any organic 
thing is knit together in all its members; it is also growing. 
It is reaching out, and it knows for what. How many 
ministers have planned their work a year ahead? Or do 
they not know their sermon theme for next Sunday? 
How many workers in Alliances, Sunday-schools, and 
! young people’s societies have their programme not only 
___-printed,—we are a literary people, and easily put things 
! prettily into type,—but laid out intelligently as a chart 

for the voyage through the year? And the sense of the 
dramatic, the imaginative gift, by which the picture of 
what they are going to do is complete before they begin 

, the autumn! All of the sanctity of the church will not 
prevent its stolid failure unless there is guidance of the 
growth of the life of the church in each and all of its de- 
partments. To spill out of superstitious minds in the 
parishes the notion that God will bring to success un- 
planned work more readily in a church than in a shoe 
factory is not a trivial suggestion. The true church is 
not a refectory of sermons and sanctity, nourishment 
administered weekly, entirely in the hands of God and 
bound to move onward by his mysterious grace into the 

Kingdom, but the mighty engine assembled by men and 

women to bring the Kingdom to this sinful and agonizing 
_-earth. The evil as well as the good effects of the church 

are always personal. The victims are the souls of her 
members. So far as damaging influence is concerned, it 
is of course chiefly the little ones who suffer. To safe- 
guard them from spiritual malnutrition and religious 
rickets should be the most sacred care. Is anything more 
beautiful, more gripping at the heart than the wistful and 
eager faces of children looking up into the beatific coun- 
tenance of a teacher in the church school, their whole 

-beings studiously fashioning into the divine likeness? 

There is, also, especially in these times when everybody 
ought to know that our business is to get this war so thor- 
oughly done that we shall have the best assurance of 
enduring peace, a consideration which is of incomparable 
importance. The duty is to concentrate,—to do one 
thing right. Back of the men who are back of the guns 
are the men and women who are back of the Church. 
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cause but the cause to which this nation has dedicated its 
united soul. ‘This does not mean dedication to war. We 
employ embattlement only because it seems necessary. 
object on which the churches focus and make 
_ their drive is not new. It is the old unchanging business. 

_ It is righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 
The thing is merely laid out more dramatically and im- 
_ peratively than it was before the war. Only the setting 
is changed. The inside facts are the same. In such 

_ days there must be no diminution of attention to, no dis- 
> n for an instant from, the greatest task in the his- 
‘of the world. Let every ministry be apposite. 

for example, as much need for indoctrination on 

ing called “pacifism”’ to-day as there is for 
h-fire. The churches are working for 
nity parcels itself out in times and cir- 
reach the goal is a long and patient task. 
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not easily define it; and it consists not of any trace of | 


‘They have no business to devote themselves to any single _ 


‘loved them all alike. 
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These times are not less concerned but more with the 
far-off event to which the whole creation moves, because 
they demand of the churches that they attend to the 
present task, and make their gains steadily and by inches 
as they do on the fields of France. 


The Day of No Judgment. 


The proposals of Pope Benedict for peace are being 
subjected to critical scrutiny and weighed in the balance 
of careful consideration. Their merits and their demerits 
are clearly exposed. What is not so likely to be recog- 
nized is the tone of inconclusiveness which vitiates them. 
The Holy Father desires ‘“‘to maintain perfect impartial- 
ity toward all the belligerents, as becomes him who is 
the common father, and loves all his children with equal 
affection.”” ‘To his specific suggestions he adds, with 
reference to damages to be repaid and the cost of the 
war, ‘‘the general principle of entire and reciprocal con- 
donation.” 

The perfect impartiality and affection of a father toward 
his children has a clear consistency. He has an equal 
love toward them. But this does not carry with it the 
resignation of judgment as to their behavior toward each 
other. Equality of affection is not an equality of ethical 
estimate. When equality is brought into the field of 
moral value it immediately disposes itself into grades. 
It can no longer be equality. It must become consistency, 
—consistency with moral facts. It must ascertain merit 
and use its paternal impartiality to support its moral 
judgment. Entire and reciprocal affection it may com- 
mend; but to condone wrong or ask the sufferers of wrong 
to condone wrong on the same terms is to dissolve the 
foundations of right. A reconciliation in the name of 
affection which should leave an unbalanced reconcilia- 
tion as to justice would poison and invalidate any peace. 
So far as it is possible for wrongs to be righted they must 
be righted. The purpose and will to do them is what 
makes war; the purpose and will not to submit to them 
is what justifies resistance in war. ‘To recommend entire 
and reciprocal condonation as a means of peace is to beg 
the whole question. A father who tried to bring peace 
among sons, any of whom beat and injured the others 
without provocation, by asking them to behave as 
though nothing of the kind happened would simply 
neutralize his influence as a father. His sons would settle 
their difficulties better without him than with him. They 
would not abandon their conflict with its fundamental 
issues unsettled. They would not leave embers burning 


-which might at any time flame up to kindle new con- 


flagration. Those who had at heart the accomplishment 
of lasting good would not relinquish their aim, and sub- 
mit to a compromise which yielded to their opponents all 
they wished to gain, simply because a kind-hearted father 
It would be decision, not condo- 
nation, that would do them good; and if no power of 
decision were granted to his fatherly goodness, his benev- 
olence would be vain. ‘The thing which spoils the Pope’s 
peace proposals, even so far as they are commendable, 
is this infection of inconclusiveness. They do not set 
up that imperativeness which is the prime necessity of 
moral law. 

Of course the reason of this is that no such imperative- 
ness would be heeded. No Pope can enforce any decree 
of law among nations. ‘here is no Canossa for the pres- 
ent German Emperor. No terror of excommunication will — 
bring him to his knees as one of his predecessors, Henry 
IV., was brought to his knees while he waited two days 
shivering at the gates beseeching Pope Gregory’s pardon. 
Something else is required to bring him to his knees,— 
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something for which Benedict’s message is at this time 
an inadequate substitute. The manhood of the world 
will secure a peace which the Pope’s appeal is not calcu- 
lated to bring about. The younger Pitt once said to 
Burke, ‘We shall go on as we are till the Day of Judg- 
ment.” ‘Very likely, sir,’’ was the reply; “it is the day 
of no judgment that I am afraid of.”” It is the day of no 
judgment that we are afraid of now. Even the best of 
intentions, and the very name of peace, will not give such 
a day precedence over the everlasting day of justice, 
righteousness, and truth. 


Current Topics. 


As the new War Credit bill approached its final phase at 
the beginning of the week, sentiment in the Senate was 
setting in strongly toward the principle of the conscription 
of wealth, in the form of a heavy tax on excess war profits, 
as the source of the expenditures of the war. The major- 
ity of the Committee on Finance had submitted a report 
which urged the taxing of war profits at a rate which 
would work out to about twenty per cent. of all such net 
earnings. Senator La Follette, in a minority report 
which bore the signatures of three members of the Com- 
mittee, recommended the imposition of a much higher 
rate than that, pointing out that eighty per cent. on the 
war profits for 1916 would amount to a total of 
$2,300,000,000, and that the same percentage of taxation 
on the war profits for 1917, which are much larger than 
those for the preceding year, would be correspondingly 
larger. In advocacy of the principle of making war 
industries bear the bulk of the financial burden of the 
war it was pointed out that it was only just that capital, 
which is profiting enormously from the*war, should be 
conscripted just as the manhood of the nation has been 
conscripted. 

»* 


WHEN the House reconvened last Tuesday, one of the 
important constructive problems before it was the bill 
to provide support for the widows and other dependents 
of soldiers who might be killed in the war. William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, recently pointed out 
in a public statement that Congress could strengthen 
greatly the hands of ‘the men at the front by passing the 
bill which provides for federal life insurance for the sol- 
diers and sailors. ‘The plan of federal insurance has met 
with opposition from some of the great life insurance 
companies, which have taken the ground that the provi- 


sion for the dependents of soldiers killed in action or by - 


disease should be made through existing private insur- 
ance machinery. The advocates of federal insurance 
argue that through federal agencies the enormous task 
of insuring the lives of the army and the navy could be 
carried out more economically than by private insti- 
tutions, and that the proportion of the money that would 
be made available for the use of bereaved dependents 
would be correspondingly larger. 


&* 


THE needs of Russia loomed up last week as one of the 
great problems that confront the Entente in general and 
the United States in particular. Persistent reports that 
Russia was at the end of her resources in money, materials, 

_and organizing brains were met at the end of the week 
by the announcement from Washington that the Admin- 
istration, after a careful survey of the situation in Russia 
in the light of the reports submitted by the members of 
the Root commission, recently returned from Russia, 
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was convinced that the Government at Petrograd would 
be able to work out the destinies of the new democracy 
and that the withdrawal of Russia from the military 
operations was extremely unlikely. It was also announced 
that an additional loan of $100,000,000 to Russia would 
be advanced forthwith as a material demonstration of 
faith in Russia’s purposes as an ally and of her ability 
to carry out those purposes on the battlefields of the east 
front of Asia Minor. Last Monday President Wilson 
sent to the national conference assembled at Moscow 
a promise of ‘every moral and material assistance” that 
may be necessary for the “promotion of the common 
cause.”’ 
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THE aims and policies of the Russian Government 
under the premiership of Alexander Kerensky were re- 
stated with emphasis at the opening of the Russian Con- 
ference of State at the beginning of the week. ‘The 
Premier, who has been grappling vigorously with the 
task of restoring order in the state and discipline in the 
army, reiterated the declaration that in the carrying out 
of this work of prime necessity he would pursue a policy 
of “blood and iron.’’ Kerensky pointed out that the 
interference of political agents with the operations of 
the army had destroyed its efficiency; that the unre- 
stricted freedom of political action had disorganized the 
state; that German provocative agents had found a 
productive soil for effective propaganda in the suspicious 
minds of the people, and announced his firm intention to 
suppress with a firm hand any movement that tended to 
hamper the Government in the performance of its patri- 
otic duties. He laid emphasis upon the declaration that 
Russia’s first duty at the present moment was to carry 
on the war energetically in accord with her allies and 
pledged the Government anew to the performance of 
that duty. 

* 


As the internal situation in Russia develops, it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment is seriously hampered in its work of reconstruc- 
tion by the socialist principles which already have been 
made the groundwork of the state. Neither foreign nor 
Russian capital, for instance, is disposed to furnish Rus- 
sian industries with the motive power of money while 
the socialist code imposes a tax of ninety per cent. on the 
net returns on industrial investments. Figures recently 
issued by the Russian railroad administration indicate 
an appalling loss of efficiency in the railroad systems of 
the country, while food is spoiling in the interior because 
it cannot be transported to the great centres of popula- 
tion. An American commission, under a distinguished 
engineer, Mr. John F. Stevens, was recently sent to Rus- 
sia to improve its railroad communications. That com- 
mission has offered terms which the Government at Petro- 
grad, owing to its socialistic platform, is unable to accept 
in their entirety. Similar obstacles have been encoun- 
tered by foreign moneyed interests in other essential 
phases of the deteriorating national organization of the 
new democracy. 

» 


Sicns of a modification of the autocratic system in 
Germany are apparent in the policy of the new Chancellor 
of the Empire, Dr. Georg Michaelis. Dr. Michaelis re- 
cently announced to the main committee of the Reichs- 
tag, which is in session to consider the foreign problems 
of the Empire, that the Government will not determine 
any important policy without previous consultation with 
the Reichstag. He specifically promised that no decision _ 
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will be reached on the reply to the Pope’s peace note with- 
out the co-operation of the Reichstag. These assurances 
have been received with some degree of satisfaction by 
the majority in the German lower house, including the 
Social Democrats and the Catholic Centre. Whether 
this concession foreshadows a readjustment of the con- 
stitutional system of Germany in the direction of direct 
government by the people remains to be seen. The indi- 
cations are, however, that both the Chancellor and the 
Kaiser are still opposed to the introduction of any electoral 
reforms during the progress of the war. 


»* 


In the mean while the Franco-British offensive on the 
west front, despite powerful counter-attacks by the 
; Germans, continues to gain ground. At Verdun, at Lens, 

and on the Italian front the Entente forces at the begin- 

ning of the week were exerting tremendous pressure 
: which was resulting in net losses for the Germans and the 
Austro-Hungarians. Gen. Cadorna, it was announced 
. at Rome last Sunday, had inflicted losses of 100,000 men 
. : on the Austrians and was pushing his way with some 
4 celerity east of the Isonzo River, north of Gorizia. The 
: Italian operations last Monday indicated a\ movement 
in considerable force, with British and French co-opera- 
tion by sea, against the city of Trieste, the gem of “ Unre- 
deemed Italy.” The pressure on the Italian front of 
the Austrian Empire had the incidental effect of relieving 
to some extent the Russians in Galicia and Moldavia. 
In the Riga district, at the extreme northern end of the 
eastern battle line, the Germans were making material 
progress toward Riga, whence the Russians appeared to 
be retiring without offering serious opposition to the 


Brevities. 


There is much good-will in the world. On a subway 
train an Italian vender with a heavy market-basket finds 
a half-dozen willing passengers to help him swing it to 
his shoulder as he leaves the car. 


To give recreation for the troops in camp, provision 
has been made for the presentation of eight million feet 
of film per week. In 343 cantonments, camps, and posts, 
1,126 programmes will be rendered. 


The virgin birth refers to Jesus; the immaculate con- 
ception to Mary, the mother of Jesus,—that she was con- 
ceived without sin. ‘The two phrases are much employed 
as though they meant the same thing. 


Old age was served last week in Boston. Good manners 
from Boy Scouts, ordinary pedestrians, traffic-policemen, 
conductors and motormen,—who all vied with one 

- another in paying respect and courtesy to the veterans of 
the G.A.R. 


What are our churches, people, and pastors doing wher- 
ever there is near by a centre of military or naval activity? 
Tell the people. This is the greatest opportunity for the 
workers in religion and morals in a lifetime; the seizing 
and employment of it is imperative. 


The ministers will read and heed the request of Rev. 
Mr. Crandall, of the church in Ayer, Mass., the seat of 
jp Devens. The Register will give prompt and com- 


plet Ate ity to all information about our young Uni- 
arian soldiers, and all others whose names are sent in. 
ie ie ; 

tal ; are following Mr. Hoover’s suggestions. 

up the serving of lamb, veal, and young 
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pork, they are featuring the wheatless, meatless luncheon. 
A sample menu is as follows: Green peppers stuffed with 
rice, Creole sauce; war bread and butter; baked Indian 
pudding, meringue; iced tea or coffee. 


The largest individual gift to the pension fund of one 
of the other denominations was two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, or five per cent. of the total amount 
asked for. Who will give twenty-five thousand dollars 
to our pension campaign so we may start off with a will? 


Surely our Unitarian people will not delay the completion 
of the fund for the Montreal Tablet, to be unveiled Sep- 
tember 28, during the General Conference. ‘There is still 
required nearly $900 for an enduring symbol of the cent- 
ury of peace between the United States and the British 
Empire and of the spiritual unity which is the source of 
that peace. The sum is not large. Send contributions 
now to Mr. Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Former President Taft has recovered from the recent 
illness which overtook him in the Middle West while he 
was on a speaking tour, and is resting at his summer 
home, Murray Bay, Canada. Our co-churchman is 
maintaining the best traditions of former Presidents with 
the wisdom and grace of his utterances, and is probably 
the most distinguished and respected figure among our 
publicists. May he not suffer further from the exceed- 
ing great demands of his countrymen. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Meadville Institute. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I was one of five ministers of our fellowship who at- 
tended the Social Service Institute at Meadville, July 26 
to August 16. We were not the only persons present. 
Before we left we were agreed that we had derived great 
benefit from the excellent lectures and talks on vital 
subjects given by experts, and that attending the Insti- 
tute had been an ideal way to spend our vacation. 

While I was there I wondered why more ministers had 
not availed themselves of the fine opportunity that 
Meadville offered to them in its Summer Institute to 
combine in their summer vacation recreation and mental 
stimulus; and I concluded that in the case of those who 
could have been in Meadville but were not, the only 
reason was that they did not know what they were 
missing. 

JaMEs W. MAcDONALD. 


Miss Sherman’s Earth-Mother. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The “earth-mother” in Ellen Burns Sherman’s 
beautiful poem published in the Register August 16, 
singing of her man-child, says :— 


“Bone of my bone is he, bred from my clay; 
Still with his hungry, four-footed brothers 
I feed him; thirsty, I give him to drink; 
Naked, I clothe him; 

Weary of life and its endless mutation, 
At last in my bosom I give him to rest.” 


Is this wholly true? ‘Though it may seem so, there is 
another question to be answered: Is the body, or the 
soul, the man? ‘The body does not return to the dust 
until it has released the soul. The man is not to return 
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to his mother; he is to go on, discovering beyond her 
reach. ‘The earth-mother may be loved and trusted, her 
cradle-song is dear, but she is to be left behind. ‘This 
truth takes nothing from the unselfish greatness of 
motherhood. Standing upon a lower round of the ladder, 
the earth-mother would uplift her children—perhaps all 
her children, the man-child no dearer than others—to a 
grander view of life than could otherwise be given. The 
earth-mother is working with the Heavenly Father. 
Motherhood is indisputable evidence of fatherhood, 
though the child may never see the father’s face. 

That soul should be hidden in the body is no more 
wonderful than that the tree should be hidden in the seed, 
the blossom in the bud, the eagle in the egg. The eagle 
is as hidden in the fresh egg as is the soul in the dust body. 
Hiding that leads to revelation is word from beyond. 
Soul may catch the word, body cannot. 

Hopr WEsT. 


Mr. Crandall’s Request Should Be Heeded, Now. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The time is not far off when many thousands of young 
men will come to Ayer from every part of New England. 
Out of this great number there will be hundreds of Uni- 
tarian young men. Probably every parish in New Eng- 
land will be represented; my own is sure to be represented 
by several men. 

There is but one efficient method whereby the local 
minister can find these men. ‘They should be reported 
by parishes. In order that the work of the local church 
and its minister may be more effective in their behalf 
and in behalf of the extension of our free and liberal faith, 
let me urge every minister in New England to prepare a 
list of the men from his parish who are to be at Camp 
Devens. 

Lastly, in order that our service may be more personal, 
and therefore more helpful, let me urge all of our people 
whose relatives and friends are to be at the camp, freely 
to address to the local minister any information, sugges- 
tions, or commands for a personal ministry in their behalf. 


FRANK B. CRANDALL, 
Minister, First Unitarian Parish Church, Ayer, Mass. 


“The Clothing of Our Daughters.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The article in your issue of August 23 on women’s dress 
by a woman critic seems to invite an answer, and a few 
lines from a member of the other sex may not be out of 
place. 

Probably the majority of young women one meets on 
the streets have a definite occupation, commercial or 
otherwise, and they are bound to dress with some amount 
of style to maintain the reputation of their place of em- 
ployment. Moreover, a smartly dressed young woman 
acquires thereby a considerable amount of self-possession 
and assurance, her garb serving as a kind of defensive 
armor to shield her from the possibly too obtrusive atten- 
tions of her male comrades. Again, a certain number of 
persons are probably on their way to society functions 
where smart dressing is appropriate. 

“ Variety is pleasing’’ is an old saying, and the adoption 
by the young of new fashions in dress is seldom a cause 
of offence to any but the most conservative elders. ‘The 
modes of to-day—the short skirts, silk stockings, and 
openwork about the neck and arms—seem both graceful 
and health-promoting. As a contrast, some years ago, 
when dresses with trains were fashionable, women as they 
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walked along trailed their skirts through the dust of the 
sidewalks, and the air was filled with disease-germs. 
While not including high-heeled shoes among sanitary 
clothing, I cannot agree to regard them as a cause of 

immorality. k 
“Est modus in rebus” can be appropriately applied to 
dress, and a woman should of course consider what styles 
suit her best. A golden-haired girl ought to learn to 
shun reds and pinks like the plague. 
? KE. Bast, Lupron. 


The Nameless Saints. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


What was his name? I do not know his name. 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came, 
Brought all he loved across the sea, 
To live and work for God and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak; 
Dragged from the soil 
With horrid toil 
The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock, 
With plenty piled the haggard mountain-side, 
And at the end, without memorial died. 
No blaring trumpet sounded out his fame. 
He lived—he died—I do not know his name. 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones 
Show me the place where lie his mouldering bones. 
Only a cheerful city stands 
Builded by his hardened hands. 
Only ten thousand homes, 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes. 
These are his monument, and these alone. 
There is no form of bronze, and no memorial stone, 


And I? 
Is there some desert or some pathless sea 
Where Thou, Good God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend, some sod, 
Some rock for me to break; __ 
Some handful of his corn to take 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it in turn shall yield 
Its hundredfold 
Of grains of gold, 
To feed the waiting children of my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it Thine enterprise? Great God, send me, 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Count me among all Faithful Souls. 


Rare Attractions for Delegates in Montreal. 


FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN, 


Minister of the Church of the Messiah, Host of the General 
Conference. 


The time is near at hand, September 25 to 28, when the 
centre of Unitarian activity will be temporarily in the 
metropolis of Canada. ‘The General Conference after 
having met at various places in the United States will 
meet for the first time in its history in the great Dominion 
of the north. ‘The time and the place could not have been 
more fortunately chosen, and unless all present signs fail, 
the occasion will be equal to the opportunity. The at- 
tendance as far as can be estimated by the hotel reserva- 
tions will be very large. It will be strange if it should 
be otherwise, because Montreal, at all times a most in- 
teresting city, is now doubly interesting to Americans. — 
It offers an opportunity for Americans to come face to 
face and to fraternize with their nearest allies. ‘The sol- _ 
diers of the two countries meet in foreign camps and on — 
foreign battlefields, while the Conference will | 
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civilians to meet in quiet social gatherings, in sessions 
where the great problems of the day will be discussed, 
and in churches for hours of worship. ‘Thus while our 
soldiers are deepening the bonds of comradeship in war 
our Unitarian people at home will be creating and en- 
larging that international feeling which will strengthen 
the ties of neighborliness and common purpose between 
Canada and the United States. Allies in war, this Con- 
ference will enable us to show that we are allies in peace 
and in those things which make for peace. Every Uni- 
tarian who attends this Conference will go home to be an 
agent for a better international life. 

Since the United States declared war there has been a 
steady stream of Americans going into Canada to study 
her organization for the grim task. For three years 
Montreal has been developing her resources and is now 
well equipped for her part. Delegates to the Conference 
will have full and free opportunity to learn by observation 
what the government, the churches, the social workers, 
and the various patriotic societies are doing. In Montreal, 
the delegates can visit the headquarters of the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund, which has done splendid work for the wives 
and children of enlisted men and under the masterly 
leadership of a Unitarian woman, Miss Helen R. Y. Reid. 
In Montreal, also, visitors may see what the Red Cross 
is doing, may visit the Khaki League for enlisted men in 
the city, the hospitals and convalescent homes, and the 
vocational schools for the training of returned soldiers. 
St. James Methodist Church, which has very generously 
offered the Conference the use of its great edifice for our 
Tuesday evening service, has a club for soldiers which 
can be visited with profit. These and other activities 
which have been employed to meet the present need will 
be of especial interest to Americans at this time and will 
repay careful observation and study. It is an essential 
part of our religion to be useful citizens, and especially 
at this time are Unitarians anxious to be useful. The Con- 
ference will have helped us in this if 1t opens to our 
people such new spheres of service as Montreal has de- 
veloped to care wisely and justly for its soldiers and their 
families. 

Aside from these patriotic institutions, Montreal offers 
many and rare attractions to the visitor. Chief among 
these attractions is the mountain about which the city is 
settled and where pleasant drives and walks and games 
furnish rest and recreation. No one should fail to go to 
the Lookout for a view of the city, the river, and the 
country beyond, because it is a view without a rival in 
any city on this continent. Perhaps next in interest is 
the Catholic Church, which holds a sway in Montreal 
and throughout the Provirice of Quebec such as it holds 
in few other parts of the world. All the early history of 
Montreal is bound up with the Catholic Church, as well 
as many of the most perplexing political and social prob- 
lems of to-day. The visitor cannot expect to learn much 
of this institution in a week’s time, but he can visit some of 
the interesting churches and shrines. He will be repaid 
by visiting the old French parish church of Notre Dame, 
which has the largest capacity of any church on this con- 
tinent. Other churches of especial interest are Notre 
Dame de Bonsecours, the old sailors’ church with its quaint 
and unusual aérial chapel, St. James Cathedral, which is 
opposite the Windsor Hotel, Notre Dame de Lourdes, 
which is of uncommon architectural merit, and St. Pat- 
rick’s, which has some fine stained glass. 

‘It would be a simple matter to note many places of 
historical, educational, commercial, and philanthropic in- 
terest, but to do so now would give the impression that 
‘the Unitarian Conference is to be a holiday visit, when 
in fact it is a serious religious enterprise. ‘There will be 
for sight-seeing, but the great attraction is the gath- 
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ering of our people in a friendly foreign city to pledge anew 
our fellowship to that cause upon which the brotherhood 
of man is reared. 

Yet among the attractions which will please the eye 
and the heart we hope that the Church of the Messiah will 
not be overlooked. Montreal Unitarians may be pardoned 
if they cherish with pride their church home, which has 
been built out of their generosity and adorned in memory 
of many who labored in days when Unitarianism was less 
understood and less respected than it is to-day. To the 
beauties of this church the American delegates propose to 
add an enduring memorial of their visit. But there will 
be another memorial in Canada to perpetuate the memory 
of Conference week,—a better feeling, more real fellow- 
ship, and a stronger international life. 


On the Non-Success of Certain Ministers. 


REV. GRANVILLE PIERCE. 


Some weeks ago an article on ‘Public Speaking” by 
Mr. Batchelor appeared in the columns of the Register. 
I have wanted to express my appreciation of the same, 
and offer a contribution, bearing on the subject, that 
might help some brother about to enter on the work of 
the ministry. 

In the fall of 1908 our dear Dr. Ames, at the ministers’ 
institute in Templeton, in speaking of some reasons for 
the failure of ministers, said that one cause of failure is 
that ‘‘ministers talk too much to their vest buttons.’’ 
In this connection I recall that Dr. Moors, long-time 
minister of our church in Greenfield, who had a wide 
acquaintance with our churches, once remarked that he 
heard more fault found with ministers because they 
failed to make themselves heard than for any other one 
thing. : 

After a drive of a few miles one Sunday morning in 
summer, I found myself near the middle of one of our 
country churches. Possessed of good hearing, I could 
not hear sufficient to enable me to judge whether the 
sermon was worth carrying home. I do not think the 
preacher so much as lifted his eyes from his manuscript 
once during the entire reading, and if he read to any one 
besides himself, it must have been to the small company 
of people who sat within fifteen or twenty feet of the 
pulpit. : 

At one of our general conferences I made a great effort 
to be present at the reading of what I supposed would be 
a very important paper. One of the brethren who sat 
very near the speaker’s desk told me the essay was “fine.” 
I could not dispute the truth of his statement. It may 
have been so, but although I sat near the middle of the 
church my knowledge of the paper was much like the 
religion some people profess—a matter of hearsay. 

Does not the failure of the newly ordained candidate 
to make himself heard reflect upon the training of the 
school that sends him forth to “preach the word”? If 
a graduate must be subjected to certain tests in certain 
studies to pass examination, and receive his diploma, 
why should he not be required to pass examination re- 
garding his ability to make himself heard? Why test 
him as to his “‘samples” and not as to his ability to 
“deliver the goods’’? 

Why should a church council consent to the ordina- 
tion of a candidate, whose thought holds a divine mes- 
sage, if he cannot speak above a whisper? Why furnish 
an elaborate programme to ordain and install the new 
minister with ‘‘advanced thought” if his thought can 
‘“‘advance”’ only as far as the third or fifth pew from the 
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I protest and plead in behalf of those who occupy the 
pews, and who ask to be led in their devotions and in- 
spired in their thought of a Sunday morning. It is not 
a matter of small importance, but one of vital conse- 
quence, whether the bearer of a message proclaiming 
“good tidings’ can make himself heard on the mountain 
tops. Partial failure of many an otherwise successful 
ministry lies in the minister’s failure to make himself 
heard. ‘ 

One of the most difficult things for any one to do is to 
put one’s self in another’s place, see as he sees, feel as he 
feels. It is especially important, to win souls for the 
“kingdom,” that the minister should be able to do this. 
Unable to do this, the springs of sympathy run dry and 
charity becomes a minus quantity. ‘The leverage by 
which a man may be led to marshal his nobler against 
his baser self is no less than the dramatic sympathy of a 
friend. 

The minister in a single hour passes from one to a widely 
different parishional experience. Can he greet with a 
word of brave cheer the prosperous, hale and hearty 
member of his parish committee whom he chances to 
meet, and on his homeward way sympathize most sin- 
cerely with the home that is overshadowed with a great 
sorrow? Inability to do this, will be reflected in his 
sermons and in the meagre rewards of his pastoral work. 
Is there not a great need of a chair of sympathy in our 
divinity schools, well endowed to hire superior talent, to 
educate the dramatic sympathies of all the students 
therein? 

No element of human nature is more universal, none 
more essentially an integral part, than the dramatic; 
none is more essential to ministerial success, and yet none 
receives less attention in the curriculum of our theologi- 
cal seminaries. Witness the reputation ministers quite 
generally have had of being poor readers. 

The reading of a hymn, the breathing of a prayer, the 
delivery of a sermon, or the discharge of pastoral duties 
ofttimes becomes cold and seems perfunctory where 
this element is unresponsive, and yet this power is as 
susceptible of education as the power of logic o1 that of 
philosophical insight. If power ot analysis and power 
of synthesis are necessary in New Testament exegesis, 
who shall grasp the meaning of the Christ life without 
dramatic sympathy? A life of broad and generous sym- 
pathies like that of Phillips Brooks or Edward Everett 
Hale is rendered possible only where the dramatic instinct 
has grown to a large responsiveness. ‘Take this from the 
life of Jesus and the heart is gone. So much being 
granted, one cause of the non-success of ministers becomes 
apparent. 

Again, ministerial inefficiency lies often in the minis- 
ter’s failure to attack his audience. An essay is not a 
sermon; and the preacher is more than a teacher. A 
teacher he must be, but something more. Study the 
preaching of Billy Sunday, not as a critic of his medieval 
doctrines, and observe that in all of his discourses he 
attacks his audience, and never more than in his most 
strongly ethical sermons. 

Christianity gave the world, says Emerson, preaching, 
and, wherever it has been at its best, it has been a recrea- 
tive power, and always, when so, an attacking force. 
“Beware,” says Emerson, ‘“‘when God lets loose a thinker 
on this planet.” “Ideas have weight when there’s a 
man behind them.” Wendell Phillips observed that 
“Plato sounded on and on to the utmost depth of philos- 
ophy and Athens was quiet; but when Socrates questioned 
the faith of the passer-by, they gave him hemlock.” 
When a man possessed by an idea attacks the world, the 
world takes notice. See Saint Paul, Martin Luther, 
John Knox, Channing, Parker, Beecher, and Moody and 
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Sunday, if you will, bright and shining lights, attacking 
as the sunbeams of the morning the darksome night of 
human ignorance and sin! All the great periods in the 
development of Christian history have had in their incip- 
iency a powerful personality, attacking the dormant 
energies of higher life. 

Does the Unitarian minister possess, or is he possessed 
by, a beautiful idea? Does he present it to his audience 
of a Sunday morning, clothed in garments of celestial 
grace? Does he hear the appreciative expressions of his 
admiring hearers after the benediction, and go home think- 
ing he has done God service? ‘To be sure, it may be 
worth while to furnish a littl pious entertainment to 
his “good people,’’ and people grow to be like what they 
admire. It is not altogether profitless for men to admire 
beautiful landscapes, variegated with mountain, hill and 
dale, forest, field, and stream, but if the government asks 
for an increased food supply the citizens of the Republic 
must awaken at early morn and attack the dormant clod. 

The successful minister demands life from the dead. 
Wherefore should the Sunday hearer give ear if only 
the intellect is informed, while the great springs of faith, 
hope, and love remain untouched? Not in any spirit of 
Prussian militarism, but as the herald of a gospel of re- 
deeming love, the minister is at his desk of a Sunday 
morning to attack his audience. 

Habitual failure here is a serious cause of the non- 
success of the minister. 
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Emotion in Religion. 


Although in the early days of Methodism emotional 
excitement of a somewhat violent kind was prevalent, it 
is notable that John Wesley viewed such demonstrations 
with disfavor, as is abundantly evident from some very 
sarcastic passages in his famous “Journal.” Yet Wesley 
himself was a man of deep spiritual emotion, and did not 
hesitate to “stir up’”’ the feelings of those to whom he 
preached. He perceived, says a writer in Christian Life, 
London, that it was useless to try to reform a man’s 
character merely by getting him to change his opinion. 
It was a change of heart that was needed, an altered at- 
titude in life, a new spirit, and that could be effected only 
by breaking through the surface consciousness of hearers, 
by stirring the depths of nature in them, and compelling 
them to face realities to which their heedlessness had 
made them blind. He had to break up the hard soil be- 
fore he could expect any chance of good to come as the 
result of his sowing. 

That was the need of John Wesley’s congregations; 
and it would be the need of any modern gatherings on 
similar lines. ‘Those who know how to stir the depths in 
the men and women of to-day hold the key to any possible 
religious revival in the near future. There is no need to 
fear the effects of a real stirring of the emotions in man. 
It is only when they are really stirred that men and 
women begin to think. The evil to be avoided comes 
from such as have no deep emotions to be stirred, and from 
quack evangelists who are out to advertise their own skill 
in producing surface effects on shallow natures of feeble 
men, who after the temporary excitement is over go back 
to the low level of their former lives, if indeed they do not 
sink even lower still. The stalwart miners down whose 
coal-begrimed cheeks the tears ran in channels as they 
listened to the eloquent preaching of George Whitefield 
were men whom it would have been difficult to touch by a 
quiet, calm, formal discourse appealing only to the 


reason; and it was really not men of that type who 


brought the emotional side of religion intocontempt. 
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The Truant Mind. 


“That is quite right now, Madam,’ said a photog- 

: _ rapher toa lady sitter, “quite right as to attitude, Madam, 

but do not let the mind recede from the face.’’ ‘The 

exhortation calls up many pictures. Some beautiful 

| faces are enchanting to look at even when the mind 
recedes, and some plain people look-better in the dullest 
repose than in animation. Speaking generally, however, 
men and women look their best when they are what is 
called “‘paying attention.” A crowd which is amused 
or interested offers a delightful study in physiognomy; 
a crowd of tired faces is, except to the born student of 
character, a very dull sight. The present writer has 
often watched a number of ordinary people listening to 
music, and he believes that music has some extraordinary 
effect in composing the lines of the face and bringing out 
what is characteristic in it. Acting reflects itself on the 
countenances of the audience, and eloquence and the 
drama are both apt to transform those engaged by them 
and make them look unlike themselves. The face takes 
an impress from without and is not controlled by the 
mind. Logically, perhaps this should be true of listen- 
ing to music, but the present writer thinks it is not. 

It is often something of a shock to see the mind of an 
interlocutor “recede.” Have we not all begun to pour 
out our hearts to a friend and seen with dismay that his 
mind has turned away from us? Sometimes we continue 
to talk to him in the vain hope that he will look less pre- 
occupied, and perhaps we may at last see his soul return 
to his eyes. Well-mannered people learn easily to say 
the right thing, but to look the right thing is very diffi- 
cult, and few Englishmen and not many Englishwomen 
trouble to keep the fact that they are bored out of their 
faces. ‘The snub which is delivered by the eyes is a 
wound no one repents inflicting in this country. French- 
men and Americans are better able to keep the soul at its 
windows, or at any rate to set up some sort of dummy 
there who is like enough to deceive the majority. We 
wonder sometimes whether they keep up this effort in 
the bosom of their families, or if it is a mere social device. 
Certain self-conscious people, of course, in every class 
and country, never allow their apparent attention to flag. 
They are too much occupied in impressing their friends 
to let their minds ever slip away from the shop window, 
but they are craving attention rather than paying it. 

There are men and women who never perceive that 
they are boring their friends—or rather they do not per- 
ceive it from their looks. One of the most impenetrable 
of class barriers rests upon the fact that people born in 
far distant strata of society cannot read one another’s 
faces and do not know when they weary each other. ‘The 
uneducated man cannot see that he should cut his narra- 
tive short; the educated does not perceive that his dis- 
jointed sentences and questions create no interest what- 
ever in his neighbor, to whom also his laughter at nothing 
seems idiotic. ‘The humor of the cultivated is a complete 

‘ shibboleth. ‘The mind of the one recedes before the 
stream; the mind of the other absents itself to avoid the 
. dry-as-dust fragments of talk and meaningless fun. 
; People who never bore any one do not always know 
much about the innermost soul of those whom they con- 
stantly and successfully placate. The bore sometimes 
knows more. Many a tiresome woman is a shrewd judge 
of moral quality. It is a great social asset to be able to 
read mood in the face; at the same time, it is often in a 
man’s favor to have a face which tells nothing. ‘There 
are certain faces from which the mind seems never to be 
absent, yet we cannot read it. We find this peculiarity 
ost often among actors and in certain very beautiful 
It belongs,to a type which has attracted por- 
Be Hes 
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trait-painters, who do not try to interpret the face but 
to reproduce the puzzle. It is curiously attractive, this 
enigmatic expression, though it must be admitted that 
there is something meretricious about it. It is sad that 
the old and the young are so often'at cross-purposes. 
The mind of one generation may be said constantly to 
recede before the conversation of the next. Ways of 
talk are very ephemeral. here is a sense in which a 
man cannot learn two languages in a lifetime. He may 
know the character of his. son through and through, but 
they are not likely to speak the same tongue. Again, 
the mind of one age recedes before the preoccupations of 
another. Questions which rent society in the past be- 
come purely academic. We cannot ‘‘keep our minds to 
them,” as we say. ‘The world is weary of their discus- 
sion and refuses again to think about them. They have 
never been settled—they are simply extinct. 

When the mind is absent without leave, when we are 
bored and yield to the temptation of truancy, our thoughts 
do not as a rule travel very far. In the intervals of 
forced attention we either worry or ride our hobbies. 
Instead of listening, we find ourselves thinking about 
expenses, or going round a golf course in our very best 
form, walking across a moor, eating, or sewing, or garden- 
ing, or planning a dress, or playing the pianola, as the 
case may be. The efforts we make to hear what is said 
and at the same time to carry on our imaginary pastime 
sometimes result in an actual paim in the head. Half the 
absurd stories told of ignorant mistakes have their origin 
in these moments of mental truancy. The persons who 
delight their critics and make for themselves lasting 


‘reputations as ignoramuses are, as a rule, simply think- 


ing of something else and replying at random. A woman 
who is planning her clothes, whose mind is at the dress- 
maker’s while her eyes are fixed upon her friend, is quite 
capable of asking, as we once heard a woman ask, whether 
the members of an expedition to the South Pole suffered 
much from the heat. Something about an adventurous 
journey together with the word “South” was all her 
distant mind had grasped, though she realized that some 
expression of sympathetic interest was necessary. Real 
absence of mind is a different thing from mental truancy. 
Where does the mind go to when it is absent, with full 
permission of the will? The answer to that question is 
the key to character. What do we “dwell on”’ when dis- 
traction fails? The expression of most faces when the 
mind has receded purposely and without fear of inter- 
ruption is not one of emptiness. The habitual expression 
of the face in repose tells sometimes more about the per- 
son even than its play of feature, because in repose we 
see the inherited, which means the natural, character. 
A great number of minds obviously repose upon their 
grievances. Others repose—or should we say toss?— 
upon anxiety when not otherwise occupied. ‘The lines 
of the face are drawn by care often before middle age has 
well begun. The favorite phrase of the factory girl, “It’s 
a shame,”’ is the succinct interpretation of many a mean 
face. Judged by looks, some minds during “absence”’ 
are simply amusing themselves. ‘They turn their backs 
upon the moment to watch the drama of the past, and 
they find in it only what can entertain. A look of in- 
ward peace, which can come of nothing but real goodness 
and happiness, is not so uncommon as cynics would have 
us imagine. Anyhow, it is commoner by far than the 
soulless animalism expressed by a few repellent coun- 
tenances when superficial distractions are removed. 
There is no doubt that many absent minds retire to an 
innocent and happy place about which they probably 
forget when they are called back. ‘This is where children 
come from when we offer them a penny for their thoughts. 
The Spectator. 
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A German Apostle of Liberty. 


WILLIAM H. P. HATCH, PH.D., 


Professor of the New Testament, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A writer in a recefit number of a popular magazine has 
called attention to the life and work of Francis Lieber, 
who, after participating in the War of Liberation against 


the oppressions of Napoleon, became one of the foremost — 


champions of liberty in the nineteenth century. His 
writings on politics and government ought to be better 
known than they are to Americans of the present genera- 
tion, for the principles of civil liberty which Lieber enun- 
ciated and defended are just what are needed to-day to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

Another liberty-loving German, a contemporary of 
Lieber, deserves to be remembered along with his more 
distinguished compatriot. His name was Karl Follen, 
and his career, both in Germany and in America, was in 
some respects like that of Francis Lieber. Born in 1795 
at a little town in Hesse-Darmstadt, Follen took part in 
the uprising against Napoleon in 1814, and afterward 
studied theology and law at the University of Giessen. 
Here he taught civil law for a few years; but after being 
arrested several times on account of his liberal views he 
fled from Giessen to Switzerland, where he soon found 
employment as a teacher of history, law, and philosophy. 
Here, too, his liberalism in politics and religion involved 
him in difficulty, and he went first to France and then to 
the United States. 

Follen arrived in this country in the fall of 1825 and 
was soon appointed instructor in German at Harvard 
College. It was while he was engaged in this work that 
he made the acquaintance of Dr. Channing, who was 
then the most influential preacher in New England, and 
whose gospel centred in the supreme worth of the indi- 
vidual man. The two had much in common, and they 
became the closest friends. 

After a few years Follen was made Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History and Ethics in the Harvard Divinity 
School, and a little later he was elected to the chair of 
the German Language and Literature in Harvard Col- 
lege, a position which he filled with high credit for five 
years. Then he entered upon the pastorate of a promi- 
nent Unitarian church in New York, but he was soon 
obliged to relinquish it on account of his pronounced 
stand in favor of abolition. His next and last charge 
was the small Unitarian society at East Lexington, Mass., 
where his ministry lasted only a few months. He lost 
his life on Long Island Sound on the night of Jan. 13, 
1840, when the steamboat Lexington was destroyed by 
fire. ‘The little wooden church at East Lexington is still 
known as Follen Church. 

In a discourse on the death of his friend Dr. Channing 
said: “His heart beat in unison with the mighty heart of 
humanity. He did not love mankind as these words 
are commonly used. He was knit to them by a strong 
living tie of brotherhood. He felt for all men, but above 
all for the depressed and the wronged. His mild coun- 
tenance would flash fire at the mention of an injured man; 
not the fire of revenge, or unkindness, but of holy indig- 
nation, of unbounded love and reverence for invaded 
Right.” 

It is well for us to remember Germany was not always 
what she is to-day. ‘There was once a more humane 
epoch. Kant and Fichte, Goethe and Schiller, Lieber 
and Follen, were some of her sons who made Germany 
great and justly admired. These names stand for the 
highest achievement in philosophy and literature and for 
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the purest devotion to the cause of liberty, and they 
ought not to be forgotten in an age when these higher 
interests of mankind are denied or made secondary to 
inferior things. Many others were of the same spirit 
and shared in the spiritual aspirations of these men. 

Too few Americans realize how thoroughly modern 
Germany has been Prussianized, and what a momentous 
change has been wrought thereby in the spirit of the 
nation. The older prophets have been rejected. 

With the cultivation of preposterous doctrines has come 
the desire to dominate the world. It is a question of 
world-domination (Weltherrschaft) or ruin (Untergang). 

President Wilson has truly and nobly said that with 
the German people we have no quarrel. There is hope 
that the people may yet be saved from their oppressors, 
whether these be their rulers or their ideals. The gospel 
as preached by Lieber and Follen is able to accomplish 
the work. When that has been done, the sword may be 
safely sheathed; for then, with the menace of Prussian- 
ism removed, the world will be safe for democracy and a 
fit place for free men and women to live in. 


Spiritual Life. 


Know what thou canst work at, and work at it like a 
Hercules.—Carlyle. 
a 


Some neglect the gift that is in them because they are 
so busy in looking after the gift that is in somebody else.— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 

* 


Ideas are the great, the imperishable things, and the 
men who work in these work in a material more beautiful 
than stone or bronze.— John W. Chadwick. 


* 


The doctrine of love, purity, and right living has, step 
by step, won its way into the hearts of mankind, and has 
filled the future with hope and promise.——William Mc- 
Kinley. 

* 


Strike God’s iron on the anvil, set God’s goods across 
the counter, put God’s wealth in circulation, teach God’s 
children in the school—so shall the dust of your labor 
build itself into a little sanctuary where you and God 
may dwell together.—Phillips Brooks. 


&* 


What, then, shall we tell our children to believe? What 
religion shall we give them? We must give them the 
religion that we have ourselves, the religion that we live © 
by ourselves. Let father speak out bravely what he 
does believe. If he finds no creed ready made, let him 
formulate one; and let him not be ashamed if his creed 
contains no incomprehensible dogmas—it may be all the 
better for that.—Cleveland Moffett. 


&* 


Let us fight, then, not only confident of the justice of 
our cause, but alert against the invasion of our own natures 
and our own country by the very evils which we attack. 
Let us in the.welter of destruction expand our spirits 
toward the eternal sphere where life abides; let us keep 
our aims high, selfless, and clean; and let the certitude 
that love itself, working in hidden ways, demands of us 
tnpetetias service, nerve us to our bitter task.—Vida D. — 

cudder. . Ng 


s, 


j Why a Unitarian Should be Interested in Moving Pictures. 


HETTIE GRAY BAKER, 
Film Editor, Fox Film Corporation. ™ 


Il. 


In a previous article I spoke of moving pictures solely 
from their dramatic side, as the medium through which 
the finest in literature is being given to the masses and 
preserved for posterity; and I spoke of the plays as liter- 
ature and entertainment. 

There is still another type of play, which, to my mind, 
is primarily neither, but in which, as Unitarians, we 

_ should be especially interested. This is the propaganda 
play, the play with a purpose. 

As a Unitarian, I am glad whenever a worthy cause is 
brought to public attention by way of the screen, but as a 
critic of the screen I confess that eight of these plays out 
of ten are mediocre drama. 

In the days of one- and two-reelers, the Edison Com- 
pany devoted a great deal of time and thought to “special 
service’”’ plays. ‘[Tenement-house reform, sweat-shops, 
sanitation, the prevention of tuberculosis, and other 
movements all received the help such pictures could offer. 

Among “feature” pictures, plays of five reels (five 
thousand feet) or over, a fine suffrage drama was hurt 
by over-preaching. ‘The leading temperance “lecture”’ is 
“John Barleycorn,” a screen telling of Jack London’s con- 
fessions. Several very strong pictures of the drug evil, 
notably ‘‘Dope,”’ have been made, all under difficulties, 

owing to censorship regtilations, absurdly limiting the 
: screen, while the press and stage retain their freedom. 
_ The strongest prison reform picture is “The Honor Sys- 
: tem,’ which has the virtue of being good melodrama at 
: 
. 


the same time. The one great social hygiene picture is 
“ Damaged Goods,” earnest and sincere, and followed by a 
host of sensational, lurid creations, which had no excuse 
for being. Of recent preachments, we owe several to Lois 
Weber, notably one over which the smoke of battle still 
hangs, ‘“Where Are My Children?” 
| In brief, of plays with a purpose, and of plays which 
| the manufacturer hopes the public will accept as plays 
with a purpose, there is no end, and any social worker 
who desires to secure the co-operation of the screen in 
any pet reform will find material to his hand. 
f What is the ethical value of moving pictures? The 
ethical value of anything depends on the willingness of 
the spectator to receive it. “Sermons in stones,” if we 
have ears to hear; and no play but teaches its lesson, if 
we have eyes to see. 
Mary Pickford, even in her simplest scenes, teaches a 
| _ certain sweet wholesomeness that is refreshing. A reali- 
zation is brought home to every spectator that even in 
“down and out”? men like Charlie Chaplin’s ‘“’Tramp” 
and ‘‘Vagabond”’ there may live the angel of self-abne- 
gation. Speaking of Chaplin, one of the greatest artists 
of the screen and stage, I think we have in that slight 
little figure, with the wistful eyes and whimsical smile, 
_ the marvellously eloquent hands, and pathetically earnest 
feet, one of the real benefactors of this stricken world. 
_ For surely the man who makes millions laugh, clean, 
wholesome, hearty laughter, who brings smiles to thou- 
sands amid the unspeakable horrors of the trenches, and 
who is cheered nightly by the homesick lads on the battle- 
_ ships, who lifts for an hour the shadows hanging black 
over those left at home, deserves this proud title. 
_ The Bible has been a fruitful source of inspiration to 
een, for plots, themes, titles, and subtitles. The 
Moses, the stories of Daniel and of the flood were 
ong screen productions. 
the first pictures to be made in the historical 
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settings of the theme was “From the Manger to the 
Cross,” done in Palestine by the Kalem Company, and 
still exhibited the world over. . Another life of Christ, 
“Christus,” made by an Italian company, has recently 
been released in this country. Mr. D. W. Griffith has 
not yet excelled the work he did making the story of 
“Judith of Bethulia.”’ 

The uplift and inspiration, the lessons that come from 
seeing before one’s eyes, in visible form, the teachings of 
the Book, come also from seeing the “high lights” of 
history, vivid as the screen alone can make them vivid. 
The impression of the futility of worldly ambition that 
I felt years ago on watching a picture called ‘‘The Last 
Days of Napoleon” is still with me. ‘‘Intolerance”’ is brim- 
ful of lessons on almost everything except intolerance. 

Much of the grave pathos of ‘‘Lincoln’s Life” is brought 
home to us in the various screen’ impersonations, from 
the cycle of Benjamin Chapin, and the never-to-be-for- 
gotten episodes in ‘‘The Birth of a Nation,” to the one- 
and two-reel plays of Ralph Ince. 

If “Joan the Woman”’ made the same appeal to all its 
spectators that it did to one, the stage has never, nor the 
pulpit often, sounded a clearer call to devotion, to service, 
to the beauty of faith, to the transcendent glory of self- 
sacrifice. It is the cathedral organ in the symphony of 
the screen drama. 

“The Sea Wolf” was, to most of its audiences, a grip- 
ping drama of character and conflict. ‘To one woman 
whose letter came to my hand it was salvation. “I was 
going to kill myself to-night,” she wrote, ‘“‘and this after- 
noon, while I was waiting, I went to a movie. It was 
“The Sea Wolf,’ and when I saw how he fought to the 


. very end, he just didn’t let anything daunt him, why, I 


was ashamed. I’m going to keep on fighting, too.” 

So much for the ethics of the pictures. Often pur- 
posely, more often by simply visualizing strength, per- 
sistence, courage, faith, all the virtues by which men 
grow to betterment, the screen has become a potent factor 
for the mind and heart. 

To mention briefly one phase of its value in the world 
of dollars and cents: the motion picture is the most 
potent weapon except radical legislation that has come 
to the hand of the temperance cause. If temperance 
workers do not know this, ask any saloon-keeper in a 
tenement district what the little picture theatre next 
door has done to his business. He will tell you, unless 
he has been driven into bankruptcy and isn’t on hand to 
answer at all, that his receipts have been cut from a 
quarter to a half of what they were before the men of the 
neighborhood could take their best girls or their whole 
families to a show for the price of a few drinks. 

The educational value of pictures is obvious and need 
be mentioned only in passing. ‘Travel pictures, now an 
art in themselves, bring the world to Main Street, Jones- 
ville, and even Fifth Avenue, New York, can see countries 
to which it would hardly be likely to go. Not only have 
travel pictures been made as entertainment, but to serve 
as geographical records, zodlogical and all the other 
“ogicals”’ connected with natural history and science. 

Pictures are adding value to the clinic, to the psycho- 
pathic ward, to the class in psychology, to the labora- 
tory of nearly every science, to the records of nearly 
every art. 

Priceless are the news pictures, especially in these 
epoch-making times. Think what it will mean ten years 
from now, a generation from now, to see Kitchener, King 
Albert, Joffre, the great men of our own country and the 
leaders of all lands. ‘The world is being remade, like 
clay in the blood-stained hands of some gigantic potter, 
and only in motion pictures can the great, sweeping 
strokes be recorded while the fingers move and press. 
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Our Emblem. 


MARION P. GRAY. 


Hail to our glorious Eagle! 
King of all birds is he, 

Circling the tops of mountains, 
Resting on highest tree! 


Come from your hilltop and eyrie 
Down to the earth where we wait. 

You must go forth on a mission. 
Hasten, already ’tis late! 


See, far across the broad ocean, 
How our brave Allies in fight 

Struggle to put down oppression, 
Struggle for Freedom and Right! 


Grasp in your beak our good Motto, 
Let it stream out on the sky: 

“In God We Trust,” it is written. 
Fly to the rescue, oh, fly! 


Clasped in your claws you must carry 
Arrows and olive branch, too; 

Mount on swift wings and fly eastward, 
None is so needed as you! 


Give to those brave fighting Nations 
Courage and help in their need; 

Give them your quiver of arrows; 
Help them to glorious deed! 


Fight by their side in the struggle, 
Hover o’er land and o’er sea; 

Strengthen their hearts and their legions, 
Help them to wiu Victcry! 


Then when the battles are over, 
When Peace once more shall abide, 
Come with your olive branch homeward, 
Back to your loved mountain-side. 


Pageantry as a Means of Teaching Unitarian History. 


MRS. EUGENE RODMAN SHIPPEN. 


Ours is one of the youngest of churches not only in 
years but in spirit. It appeals to youth. It ought to be 
made still more appealing to youth—more attractive, 
more beautiful. 

As I have sat in some bare New England meeting-house 
or ugly Western secular church I have wondered if their 
builders ever were young; everything was for the middle- 
aged,—the architecture, the music, the service, the 
carpets. 

If we are wise we shall plan more for those who come 
after us. The next generation must have the kind of a 
church it wants, if we are to have the next generation in 
our churches. 

Bearing these things in mind, I plead for church 
pageantry. Childhood and youth delight in action and 
symbolism, in art and drama. ‘The love of the beautiful 
is a universal instinct. Costumes, banners, rites, and 
processionals represent a normal craving of the imagina- 
tion. Why leave to the Knights Templars or to the 
Catholic Church the privilege of satisfying this need? 
Why do not Unitarians take the lead in this direction? 
All teachers make free use of object methods and insist 
upon learning by doing. Saysarecent writer: “ Pageantry 
satisfies an elemental -instinct for art and a popular 
demand for poetry which can be developed into a mighty 
agency of civilization.”” A mighty agency, I may add, in 
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religious education. Pageantry, we have been told, is 
not merely a spectacle for passive onlookers, but com- 
munity drama in which many take part, their minds and 
hearts stirred by participation. In other words, it is the 
players even more than the spectators who get the bene- 
fit. We have been assured that the villagers of Ober- 
ammergau, for example, have been profoundly influenced 
by their Passion Play. I cannot help thinking that 
Unitarians are slow to use what has been helpful to 
other churches. 

St. George’s Church, New York, has given an impres- 
sive pageant of King Arthur in the nave of the church, 
scenery and all. , 

Last Christmas a successful miracle play was presented 
in the chancel of St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, Detroit. 
A few years ago many English churches, co-operating, 
produced an elaborate pageant covering their entire 
church history. 

Two summers ago Mr. Shippen and I, attending the 
San Francisco Unitarian Conference, had the added privi- 
lege of seeing the Mission Play at Los Angeles. It 
seemed to us that the Unitarian Church had an even 
more dramatic history than the California missions, a 
glorious history indeed, with no dark pages to be cov- 
ered up or excused, but showing an unbroken line of saints 
and seers, prophets and martyrs to liberty and truth. 
Having recently seen the missionary pageant, ‘‘ Darkness 
and Light,” I am more than ever impressed, by compari- - 
son, with the opportunity our history offers us. 

Orthodoxy has always furnished the persecutors, while 
liberalism has always furnished the persecuted. Besides, 
when we have come in contact with non-Christian relig- 
ions it has been as those ready to learn, and in friendly 
spirit to exchange spiritual wares. This is something 
new in Christendom, one of the special features of liber- 
alism we may dwell on with pride. In short, such a 
history and such principles offer the pageant-writer a 
wonderful opportunity, an unequalled wealth and range 
of material for pageantry. 

Filled with these thoughts on that homeward journey 
from the Pacific Coast, we undertook to prepare a rough 
plan or scheme for a Unitarian pageant entitled “The 
Struggle for Soul Liberty,” to be put into literary form, 
some day, we hope, by more competent hands. Here is 
the general scheme :— 

As the roots of Unitarianism are found in the religion 
of Jesus and, back of that, in the religion of the Hebrew 
prophets, an introduction, or proem, would seem neces- 
sary, making plain our spiritual ancestry. Jesus and the 
prophets would be invisible, represented only as voices 
proclaiming the one God and the religion of liberty and 
love, character and service. As modern liberalism may 
be said to have appeared with the Waldenses,—those 
martyrs loved of our dear Dr. Hale,—we take as the 
subjects of our first episode Peter Waldo and the Poor 
Men of Lyons. With this first dramatic scene might be 
linked, perhaps, a seventeenth-century heretic and lover 
of liberty, John Milton, dictating his noble sonnet, ‘On 
the Late Massacre in Piedmont,” in behalf of the Wal- 
denses, his and our spiritual kin. 

Following the Waldenses came Wiclif and the Lollards, 
building wiser than they knew. Then Hus,—what a 
chance for the dramatist!—Hus before his accusers, Hus 
in prison, Hus led to the stake! ~ . 

Luther must, of course, be included. Though he would 
have spurned our modern liberalism, he was the arch- 
liberal of his day. oso 

Next comes Ochino, the Italian liberal, pure soul, elo- 
quent preacher of love, able to draw tears from stones, it 
is said, and a thinker who took a step beyond Luther and — 
Calvin. Whether fleeing from Italy, aided by Renée « 
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France, or instructing Princess Elizabeth of England in 
the new religion, or preaching to the Swiss reformers, or 
wandering in the wilds, victim to Protestant orthodoxy, 
he is a great unappreciated figure. £ 

The immortal Spaniard, Servetus, sharing the dread- 
ful fate of Hus, a bolder intellectual spirit than the Swiss 
reformer, and Francis David of Hungary, appealing for 
the toleration of all sects, bring us near in spirit to present- 
day Unitarianism, and emphasize the worth of our tradi- 
tion. 

_ John Robinson’s farewell address and the landing of 
the Pilgrims can never become commonplace, however 
familiar, nor be omitted from a liberal religious pageant. 

John Biddle, dying in prison for denying the Trinity, 
Theophilus Lindsey, the only one of two hundred dis- 
senting clergymen to accept the full consequences of his 
position, and Joseph Priestley, scientist and theologian, 
escaping from the mob in Birmingham, welcomed to 
these shores, gathering the first Unitarian church of 
Philadelphia,—these English worthies are picturesque 
and outstanding figures in our history. © 

Another episode deserving to be presented would be 
the ordination of James Freeman by the bold, non- 
conforming congregation of King’s Chapel, throwing off 
episcopal authority,—a true case of apostolic succession, 
as Mrs. Malaprop would have said, ‘without imposture 
of hands.” 

When it comes to the nineteenth century, Channing, 
Emerson, Parker, and Martineau, fathers of our newer 
faith, challenge our appreciation and pride. And may 
we not claim Lincoln as properly belonging to us, por- 
traying him in his greatness and simplicity, asking for 
a church which would inscribe above its doors the simple 
motto: “Love to God and Man’’? 

We may not leave out our Hindu associates of the 
Brahmo Somaj,—Prince Ram Mohun Roy, the founder, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the preacher, and Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, the poet. What pictures for the eye! What 
inspiring personalities! 

A stirring allegorical scene to bring all this, and more, 


_to a fitting close I leave to the genius of the pageant- 


writer whom we may select. Possibly he or she could 
use, symbolically, the World’s Parliament of Religions 
as an impressive embodiment of freedom, character, and 
fellowship, our watchwords. 

The great occasion for such a portrayal of our history 
is not far off. ‘Two years hence we shall be celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of Channing’s epoch- 
making Baltimore sermon, and the same year the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. What more fitting celebration could we 
devise and carry out? Individual churches could be 
made responsible for special scenes. Our Alliances from 
coast to coast would make light work of the burden of 
preparing costumes. Our young people generally could 
be depended upon to furnish enthusiastic actors equal to 
any réle,—Wiclif or Emerson, grave ecclesiastical council 
or frantic mob. 

Here we have religious education applied, have we not? 

Such a Unitarian pageant, I am sure, would renew the 
youth of our churches, acquainting them with our great 
traditions by actual representation. Not only would it 
popularize the history of the long struggle for soul liberty, 
but it would stir the generous imagination and appeal 


to the hero-worshipping instinct so strong during adoles- 
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for freedom and Pumanity. 


The Hands of Destiny. 


Oh that thou wouldst rend the heavens, that thou 
wouldst come down, that the mountains might quake 
at thy presence, sas when fire kindleth the brushwood, 
and the fire causeth the waters to boil; to make thy 
name known to thy adversaries, that the nations may 
tremble at thy presence! When thou didst terrible 
things which we looked not for, thou camest down; the 
mountains quaked at thy presence. 

For from of old men have not heard, nor perceived 
by the ear, neither hath the eye seen a God besides thee 
who worketh for him that waiteth for him. ‘Thou meet- 
est him that rejoiceth and worketh righteousness, those 
that remember thee in thy ways: behold thou wast 
wroth, and we sinned . . . and thou hast hid thy face 
from us, and hast consumed us by means of our in- 
iquities. 

But now, O Jehovah, thou art our Father; we are 
the clay, and thou our potter; and we all are the work 
of thy hands. Be not wroth very sore, O Jehovah, 
neither remember iniquity forever: behold, look, we 
beseech thee, we are all thy people.—Isaiah Ixiv. 


’ 


Woe unto them that hide deep their counsel from 
Jehovah, and whose works are in the dark, and that 
say, Who seeth us? and who knoweth us? Ye turn 
things upside down! Shall the potter be esteemed as 
clay; that the thing made should say of him that made 
it, He made.me not; or the thing formed say of him that 
formed it, He hath no understanding ?—I saiah xxix. 15, 16. 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


He fixed thee ’mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, would fain arrest: 
Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 


So, take and use thy work: 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times bein thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


—Robert Browning. 


PRAYER. 


O Thou who art from everlasting to everlasting, 
whose purposes change not, grant us patience under 
discipline. We thank Thee for Thy word of rebuke 
when it calls us from wandering ways; for Thy love 
which chastens us and Thy grace which saves. Purify 
us even if it be by fire; shape us by hardship. Make 
us fit for Thy praise and give us a place in fulfilling Thy 
purposes in this world. We are Thine; do Thou possess 
us utterly. We make our prayer in the faith that Thy 
perfect beauty shall be made manifest in the earth and 
that the peace that abides shall be granted after strife, 
Amen. 


830 
In Silence. 


Why fret you at your work because 

The deaf world does not hear and praise? 
Were it so bad, O workman true, 

To work in silence all your days? 


I hear the traffic in the street, 

But not the white worlds o’er the town; 
I heard the gun at sunset roar, 

I did not hear the sun go down. 


Are work and workman greater when 
The trumpet blows their fame abroad? 
Nowhere on earth is found the man 
Who works as silently as God. 
—Samuel V. Cole, in Unity. 


The Dear Old Sunday-school Library. 


FRANK R. ARNOLD. 


In spite of the sweeping statement by Guy 
de Maupassant that there is nothing so sad 
as to stick one’s nose back into one’s youth 
I deliberately went browsing last summer in 
the Sunday-school library of my childhood 
and rather enjoyed the excursion into that 
now well-nigh prehistoric literary limbo. 

The realistic Norman could not be expected 
to know anything of the Anglo-Saxon joys 
of Sunday-school, but it is a little suprising 
that he should forget the pardonable pride 
we take in watching the shifting of our fic- 
tional standards. Mine have ranged all the 
way from the Elsie books to the works of 
Mr. H. G. Wells. Anything that recalls 
past weakness gives added complacency to 
present strength. I am no more ashamed of 
early indiscretions in the world of books 
than is the serpent of his yearly discarded 
skins, 

The Sunday-school library gave me my 
first reading-matter, and I thoroughly en- 
joyed it. I devoured with avidity all it con- 
tained: tales of missions, temperance stories, 
yarns about English clergymen endowed with 
pitifully small livings and blessed with over- 
flowing quivers of children. My middle-aged 
heart aches even now as I think of the trials 
those families went through. I hope they 
were mainly fictional; but to the sensitive 
child of ten they were very real. Above all, 
there were the stories of exemplary boys and 
girls, more fond of prayer than of play, the 
religious crises of whose lives formed the main 
plots of the books. 

There were five of us children at home. 
Every Sunday each of us would bring home 
a library book and we had each of us usually 
devoured two of them at least before the day 
was over. The other three helped to fill up 
the evenings during the week. The Sunday- 
school of the seventies and the eighties had 
certain ideals, ideals which embraced more 
than mere Bible study and which found per- 
fect expression in its library books. Some- 
times when I recall that I passed so much of 
my childhood in reading, and the reading 
came at an impressionable age, I regret that 
I spent so much time in the Sunday-school 
garden of literature. 

I learned there the beauty of temperance, 
of economy, of devotion to one’s church, of 
putting one’s religious principles into prac- 
tice every day, hour, and moment, but I met 
few characters in all that fiction who did not 
suffer from mental and physical anemia and 
who had any vocabulary other than the catch- 
words: of revivalism; and it wasn’t a Billy 
‘Sunday vocabulary either. I ought to have 
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had a more robust element included in my 
literary pabulum. I needed stories of travel, 
of adventure, of character-building along 
varied lines and of poetic imagination. 
Cooper, Scott, and Dickens have never 
meant much to me, because I didn’t get them 
at the right time. 

. My roving life has kept me far from an 
intimate knowledge of the Sunday-school 
of to-day, and as I unlocked the doors of the 
old library I wondered whether the rising 
generation was being served with the same 
wares that Ihad been. Evidently not, thought 
I, as my eye fell upon the most used books. 
It looked as though the Sunday-school were 
competing with the town library and were 
abandoning the former religious ideals for a 
literature of varying excellence and worldly 
tone. 

My amazed eye caught sight of such books 
as Helen’s Babies, Penelope's Progress, The 
Story of the Aineid, Tommy and Grizel, with 
rows of volumes by Alger, Alcott, and Henty. 

“Some of them aren’t much better than 
the trash of my’ youth,” I said to myself. 
Take Alger. No writer for boys works the 
deus ex machina as violently or writes as 
poorly as he; and his deus isn’t the Christian 
God either, but the pagan god of chance. 
I remembered also the remark of a recent 
critic who shrewdly notes that Miss Alcott’s 
characters quote more from Goethe and Plato 
than from the Bible, and rarely go to church. 
By the old standards they would all have 
been excluded from a Sunday-school library. 

I found my old favorites, too. Evidently 
they were not much sought after, for they 
were poked off by themselves on the almost 
unattainable heights of the top shelves and 
thrown in with no regard for the catalogue 
numbering. They were all there, the moral 
tales of impossible heroes that Pansy, Faye 
Huntington, Mrs. Dunning, and a score of 
others used to write, and that the American 
Tract Society, T. Y. Crowell, and D. Lothrop 
used to publish. 

When I saw the old relegated to the top 
shelf and the new merely a replica of what 
existed elsewhere on more mundane and more 
easily accessible shelves I knew that the day 
of the distinctive Sunday-school library was 
over. 

Just as all of us continue to treasure such 
useless vestigia as wisdom-teeth and have 
them filled as long as they last, so the Sunday- 
school library dies hard. The winter follow- 
ing my visit to the library the church and its 
vestry burned to the ground, but when the 
alarm was given, the first thought of the faith- 
ful was, Save the Sunday-school library at all 
costs. Pansy and Faye Huntington emerged 
triumphantly from the flames and are now 
sitting coyly on the same shelf with Harold 
Bell Wright and compete with him in making 
their eternal call to youth. Youth, however, 
does not heed the call any more than the most 
robust of us heed the existence of our vestigia. 
Youth can get Harold Bell Wright at the 
movies and Pansy is out of its Karma. Yet 
if our right eye offends us we are bidden to 
pluck it out, and some of us have parted with 
our appendices with satisfaction even if with 
great pecuniary outlay. Whether to pluck, 
to ignore, or to renovate, remains the prob- 
lem of the Sunday-school library. 

I was gently reproved recently for using the 
demoded word ‘‘problem,”’ and a kind voice 
with a beaming smile insisted I replace it by 
“opportunity.” The opportunity of the Sun- 
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day-school library is to fill the place of the 
community library, if such is non-existent. 
That is imperative; but everywhere except in 
Utah the community is larger than the church 
and had therefore better handle its own library 
affairs. It would be easy to plan an uplift 
library of distinction for adult Sunday-school 
readers. One such would include fiction 
ranging from A Singular Life to The Servant 
in the House; missionary narrative from 
Borrow to Grenfell; biography from the 
famous Lives of Christ to that of Alice Free- 
man Palmer; practical sociology from How the 
Other Half Lives to Twenty Years of Hull 
House. 

The best of all would be a collection of 
books especially helpful to teachers of Bible 
study and mission work. To be sure, these 
ought to be found in the public library, and 
if there, they prove again the footlessness of 
a little library for sectarian readers. 

My weekly fare as a child of five Sunday- 
school books went, after we were through 
with them, over to grandmother. Imagine 
the face of a grandmother to-day receiving 
a Pansy book! Even the most doting grand- 
mother would turn from the mid-Victorian 
volume and tell you of the boredom of her 
early reading. The Sunday-school library 
is as much a Victorian vestige as the white 
marble fireplace or the what-not. 

A bas the vestige! Vive Carnegie! 

Locan, Urau. 


Literature. 
A Great Gift to the Union.* 


In writing this book Mr. Simonds has 
rendered a distinct service to the reading pub- 
lic. A natural curiosity to know the truth 
in regard to a critical period in the history of 
California and a laudable desire to do justice 
to the memory of a great man were his ac- 
knowledged motives. Both objects would 
seem to have been achieved. A single chap- 
ter suffices for Starr King’s career in New 
England, where “he made for himself an en- 
viable reputation . . . as preacher, lecturer, 
and writer.” In 1860, at the age of thirty- 
five, he was called to San Francisco. Only 
ten years before, as a result of the Mexican 
war, California had been admitted to the 
Union. On account of the large influx of 
settlers from Southern States, popular sym- 
pathy was with the South in the controversy 
over slavery. It was advocated openly that 
the State should hold itself aloof from the 
whole controversy and take the lead in estab- 
lishing an independent Pacific republic. 
Only a strong man could save California to 
the Union, and he appeared in the person of 
Thomas Starr King. For nearly two years 
he went up and down the State with his plea 
for a united country, “‘one and indivisible.”’ 
Through ‘‘the irresistible charm of his elo- 
quence”’ he aroused the latent patriotism of 
the people, refusing to desist until the loyalty 
of the State was unquestioned. If he did not 
save California to the Union, he contributed 
more than any other one man to this end. His 
work, however, did not end with this signal 
achievement. His efforts on behalf of sick 
and wounded soldiers led one of his biograph- - 
ers to say that ‘Starr King was the Sanitary 


Commission of California.” When we realize _ 
Se ee ae ee 
*STarR Kinc IN CALIFORNIA. By. William Day 


Simonds. San Francisco: Paul Elder & 


- 
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that during this period he did not neglect 
his work as a parish minister, or abate his 
interest in charity and reform, we get some 
idea of the indomitable energy of the man 
and of his marvellous capacity for work. 
Such a pace, however, is the pace that 
kills. Soon after his arrival in California 
he wrote: “I have passed meridian. It is 
after twelve o’clock in the large day of 
my mortal life.’ Two years later: “I am 
beginning to look old, and shall break before 
my prime.” On the 4th of March, 1864, in 
his fortieth year and in the fourth year of his 
residence in California, he passed away with 
the words of the Twenty-third Psalm upon 
his lips. The book deserves a wide reading. 
It will be of interest to Californians because 
of the light which it throws upon a critical 
period in the history of the State; to students 
of the Civil War because of its revelation of 
the dangers which threatened the Union 
from the far West as well as from the South; 
and to liberal Christians everywhere because 
of its thrilling story of the career of one who 
has been called ‘‘a sort of ligament between 
the Chang of Universalism and the Eng of 
Unitarianism.” 


THE UNwetcomME Man. By Waldo 
Frank. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Quiney Octavus Burt was the 
youngest child in a large family of no tradi- 
tions. His name was given by his father 
to indicate that he was the fifth son and 
eighth child. Quincy, he figured, was the 
Yankee form of quintus. Quincy was a 
normal, ordinary boy. He had the healthy 
child’s love for nature and faculty for hero- 
worship. The homage he sought naturally 
to pay within his family circle was disre- 
garded either rudely or unconsciously. Re- 
peated failures to break down the barriers 
that deprived him of adequate mother-love 
finally produced an abject, unhealthily in- 
trospective youth who went off to college. 
The college experience barely served to keep 
alive his spasmodic hopes, half formed, for 
s@fme vague, undescribed, Eden-like condi- 
tion, which, we suppose, would have no 
place for labor or commerce, law or respect- 
ability. There is a lack of team-work 
among dreamers, or perhaps there are not 
enough of them to count; at any rate the 
world persisted in spite of Quincy, and at 
the tender age of twenty-two, on the verge 
of a nervous collapse after so many cruel 
blows to his finer senses, he dropped quietly 
into his place in the pattern of life. At 
last he was become welcome; but alas! he 
was no longer different! Mr. Frank’s prose 
belongs to what some call the ‘‘new art.” 
It is effective, now and then startlingly so; 
though on account of his theme it occasion- 
ally is murky. 


Tue City WorKER’s WorRLD. By Mary 
Kingsbury Simkhovitch. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. $1.25.—This volume 
is the tenth in The American Social Progress 
Series. It comes at a time when its theme 
is especially pertinent and worth while. Of 
late we have been studying the names of 
men drafted for the United States Army. 
Many of them have come from just this 
city worker’s world pictured vividly and 
with great insight and sympathy. It deals 
wv’ h the family itself, its dwellings, standard 

ving, education, work, leisure, health, 
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poverty, politics, and finally religion. There 
are suggestive and alluring sentences that 
set the mind working to follow the author’s 
pathway. The general statements are 
sound and-restrained. Here and there the 
conclusions are sweeping, one feels, but that 
may be due to the limitations of the reader. 
On the whole it is a book that deals with a 
great theme in a manner that shows real 
experience and understanding. This per- 
haps is the heart of it,—the writer lives in 
the world described. Those men and 
women whose tradition is Puritan or at least 
Anglo-Saxon will find a careful reading of 
this book illuminative of the nature of one 
great problem. It is a cross section of facts, 
of life as it is. Here is set forth the raw 
material out of which the nation of to-mor- 
row is to be built. ‘‘Conservative, pos- 
sessed of great stores of resourcefulness as 
yet untapped, trained in the capacity for 
association,’ says the author, ‘the Ameri- 
can workingman’s family is a solid founda- 
tion on which to build our future.” 


Scotty Kip, THE LIFE Story OF BROTHER 
Tommy. Told by Li-Ke-Ke. New York: 
Methodist Book Concern. $1.—Excellent 
people are sometimes most uninteresting, 
but the process by which a very bad man 
becomes good seldom fails to inthrall. 
“Scotty” the gambler, the dope fiend, the 
hobo, the convict on the way to becoming 
an evangelist is far more interesting than 
are the chronicles following that altogether 
wonderful and desirable consummation. Yet 
with a different ending, zest and health 
would go out of the tale: The book abounds 
in hair-raising adventure and crime suffi- 
cient to satisfy the voracious appetite of the 
dime-novel devotee. The language is red- 
olent of slum and prison. “Scotty” is all 
but born in it, and by every law of probability 
he should die in it; but the mighty fact of 
conversion enters into the equation, and 
moral, spiritual, and finally physical disease 


is laid aside and the new man in Christ | 


stands forth, a ‘‘man born from above,’’— 
a proof of the truth of the best thing in the 
book, a quotation from Emerson:— 


“Tn the mud and scum of things _ 
There alway, alway something sings.” 


Saving Daylight in the Sixteenth 
Century. 


A reader of the Register sends the follow- 
ing extract from Thomas Fuller’s ‘‘ Worthies 
of England.” ‘The Welsh form ‘‘ap”’ means 
“son of.” 

“Thomas ap William ap Thomas ap 
Richard ap Howel ap Evan Vaughan, etc... 
This gentleman being called at the panel 
of a jury by the aforesaid names and many 
more, was advised by the judge in the reign 
of King Henry the Eighth for brevity sake 
to contract his name, who thereupon de- 
nominated himself Moston from the place 
of his nativity and ancient inheritance. 
This leading case was precedential to the 
practice of other gentry in Wales, who 
(leaving their pedigrees at home) carry one 
sirname only abroad with them, whereby 
much time (especially in winter when the 
days are short) is gained for other employ- 
ment.” 
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Hymns and Prayers for Soldiers. 


In some respects the admirable little book 
of Hymns and Prayers for the Use of the Army 
and Navy is better than a copy of the Bible 
or the New Testament. The soldier will find 
in order for every variety of his need in the 
hard days the best selections of Scripture, the 
old familiar hymns which every one can sing, 
and prayers of dignity, though the terminol- 
ogy in these is as a rule not modern nor the 
content as intimate of the life of the soldier 
as might be. The constant iteration of the 
closing phrase, ‘through Jesus Christ our 
Lord,” is not in’ good usage among the best 
representatives of the churches. A variation 
in the form of the mediation is desired, ap- 
propriate to the petition in each case, as, 
for example, the following from four soldiers’ 
prayers in the Congregationalist: ‘In the 
name of Christ, the righteous judge, lover, 
and brother of us all”; again, ““who gave 
himself up for our deliverance even unto 
death”’; another, “and make us all good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ’; and last, in a 
prayer for those at home, ‘‘who once shared 
the life of a human home, the son of Mary 
and the son of man.” There are ninety pages 
in the book, which is paper bound and about 
334 x 434 inches, and suited to a coat or 
shirt pocket. The price is ten cents; the 
publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Literary Notes. 


Harry A. Franck’s new book, Vagabonding 
Down the Andes, will appear in September. 
Mr. Franck has spent the last three months 
at Plattsburg. He has recently received a 
lieutenancy commission in the United States 
Cavalry. 


Allen French’s latest adventure story is 
The Golden Eagle, which has been running 
serially in St. Nicholas and will appear in 
book form in September. Mr. French has 
one infallible test for his stories. Before 
sending them to a publisher, he tries them 
out on his three children. 


In Alice Hegan Rice’s new book, Cavalry 
Alley, the heroine, Nance, is most humorous 
when utterly unconscious. When, a pitiful 
little figure of eleven, she stands in the 
Juvenile Court, the judge concludes with, 
“T believe you can make good, but you'll 
have to fight forit.’”’ ‘‘Fight?’’ she repeated, 
with a quizzical look at the judge. “I 
thought that was what we was pinched fer.” 


Bruce Barton, author of More Power to 
You, spent six months in a Montana con- 
struction camp. He left to take up news- 
paper work in Chicago. ‘‘Ain’t you ashamed 
of yourself?” said the foreman of the camp, 
when he left. ‘“‘A big feller like you makin’ 
your livin’ with a little thing like a lead 
pencil? You're big enough to swing a pick.”’ 


There is an old tradition mentioned by 
Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin in Health First: 
The Fine Art of Living: The Chinese employ 
physicians to keep them well rather than to 
attend them when sick. In case of illness, 
the doctor is not paid, but penalized for 
allowing such a thing to happen. 
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The Dome. 
- Mother Nature. 


MARY E. MERRILL. 


She leads you through the daisy fields, 
Beside the babbling brook. 

She leads you up ’mid fragrant pines, 
Bright flowers where’er you look, 


She leads you wandering down a glade, 
Where tempting berries sweet 

Delay your steps and give to you 
A most refreshing treat. 


She leads you loitering throtigh a gien, 
On mossy seat to rest; 

You rest and see a placid pond, 
White lilies on its breast. 


Then as the day begins to wane, 
Down through a shady lane 

She leads you happily along,— 
There you are, home again. 


Margaretha Luther, Mother of Luther. 


q 


AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


The Luther festival of the present year 
makes timely the mention of the Reformer’s 
mother, a woman of sterling qualities. 

Margaretha Luther was born in Eisenach 
and was a member of the widely known 
Lindemann family. From her excellent 
parents she had received thorough training 
in the religious and domestic duties regarded 
essential in her day. Other dower they had 
none to bestow upon her, as their means 
barely sufficed for their daily needs. 

She was married in 1479 to Hans Luther, 
son of a respectable peasant family, who 
took his young wife to his home village, 
Mohra, on the northwestern slope of the 
Thuringian forest. Here the Luthers had 
been settled for many generations chiefly 
employed as tillers of the soil. Hans had 
chosen mining for his means of livelihood, 
and, finding it less productive in Mdéohra 
than farming, soon removed his home to 
the town of Hisleben. 

Here was born to the young couple, Nov. 
10, 1483, a son who was christened Martin. 
Other children followed, and a large family 
filled the sturdy miner’s home. Although 
_ very poor at first, the parents were strong 
and courageous. Hans faced the dangers 
and hardships of his calling with a deter- 
mined spirit, while Margaretha, with stout 
heart and willing hands, practised every 
possible form of industry and economy. 
Martin remembered seeing her, when he 
was a small child, carrying fagots home 
from the woods on her back to make fire 
for cooking and warmth. 

Margaretha Luther was a person of vivid 
imagination and keen sensitiveness, the 
prey of manifold conflicting emotions. 
Luckily for her she had a lively sense of 
humor, which prevented her from being 
seriously oppressed by sundry  supersti- 
tions which assailed her from time to time. 
It was her wont to seek the bright side of 
life, and meet her hardest experiences with 
a smile. A favorite saying of hers, which 
her son Martin often repeated, was: “If 
the world smiles not on you and me, the 
fault is our own.” 

A devoted mother and extremely con- 
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scientious in dealing with her children, 
she had perhaps the strongest leaning to 
her son Martin, whom she called her “de- 
pendable boy.”’ She agreed with her hus- 
band in the exercise of stern discipline in 
the family, but was as strict with herself 
as with those for whose welfare she felt 
responsible. The severity he encountered 
at home and at school inclined Martin to 
morbidness in the early stages of his career, 
for he was as sensitive as his mother. Later 
he was thankful that rigorous discipline had 
taught him to put the curb-bit on his pas- 
sionate temperament. He gives testimony 
to his love of his parents by using their 
names in the marriage formula of his service- 
book, namely, ‘‘Hans, wilt thou have 
Gretchen to be thy wedded wife?” It 
caused him profound joy when he suc- 
ceeded in winning their sympathy for his 
work of reformation. 

Through the purifying influences of 
rightly accepted experience, Margaretha 
Luther grew in strength and wisdom day 
by day. Moreover, from dire poverty she 
was gradually lifted into comfortable cir- 
cumstances. In Mansfeld, where the 
family had moved from FEisleben, Hans 
Luther, through his integrity and good 
‘sense, had won the confidence of the com- 
munity and was appointed to an honorable 
official position. 

Dame Margaretha henceforth lived a life 
of comparative ease, enjoying her children 
and grandchildren. Hans, her faithful life 
companion, went to his long rest, May 29, 
1530. Chroniclers narrate how deeply 
Martin Luther grieved over the loss of his 
father, but fail to dwell on the sorrow of 
the loving wife. Facts, however, speak for 
themselves. Little more than a year after 
her husband had passed onward, June 31, 
1531, she joined him in the great Beyond. 

During her last illness matters of serious 
import kept her son Martin from her side, 
but his thoughts and feelings at the time are 
expressed in an affectionate letter he wrote 
her, commending her to the ‘‘Father and 
Lord of all consolation,” and assuring her 
that all her children loved her and prayed 
for her. It was dated the Saturday after 
Ascension, 1531. 

When the four hundredth anniversary 
of Martin Ijither’s birth was celebrated, 
a portrait of Margaretha Luther was given 
to the press, copied from a mezzo-tint in 
some eighteenth-century volume. The 
resemblance between this noble woman and 
her son Martin is very marked. ‘There is 
firmness and resolution about the lips, rare 
understanding about the eyes, a certain 
stubborn look about the inflated nostrils, 
and love of life about the softly rounded 
chin. Respect should be paid her memory 
while honor is being showered upon the 
memory of her illustrious son, Dr. Martin 
Luther. 


Despite the exhortations of her teacher, 
small Mary persistently lagged during the 
march in the kindergarten one morning. 

At last the teacher called Mary to her side 
and said: ‘‘Mary, dear, can’t you keep up 
with the music and the little boy in front of 
you?” . 

“Ves,” answered Mary, with a beaming 
and obliging smile, “I can, but my new 
shoes can’t.”,—New York Tumes. 


. 


) 
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Penny and the Turtles. 


MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


When the first strip of interstate road 
was constructed in our rugged Connecticut 
town it happened that a silver thread of a 
brook that made its own zigzag course 
through the pasture and woodland was 
blocked at the foot of a slope. 

. It seemed so inconsequential that no culvert 
or tiling was considered necessary. The 
road foundation of rock and loose stone 
through which the little stream was ex- 
pected to filter formed a dam, and the 
water, as water has a way of doing, pro- 
ceeded to find its level and, as if it fancied 
that for the first time it was proving its 
individuality, it filled to overflowing an 
inconspicuous, fern-hidden grassy hollow 
and then stretched itself out day by day 
up and down the rapidly forming embank- 
ment. We saw a pond gradually taking 
form and wondered if the busy river had 
time to miss it. 

Before the summer had waned there was 
the shallow, grassy basin of a useless half- 
acre filled with clear, cool brook-water lying 
in the sunshine, mirroring sky and cloud 
and the near-by woodland. 

When winter came, the owner of the land 
awoke to the fact that here was a valuable 
and easily accessible ice supply, and the 
little pond was accepted not only as a pict- 
uresque addition to the locality, a con- 
venience as a watering-place for the stock, 
but also as a valuable asset of the departed 
brooklet. 

From the first the formation of the pond 
interested us. It seemed to enjoy being of 
consequence. It was impossible not to note 
the aquatic plants brought into life by the 
wonderful resources of the soil. The rapid 
growth was soon in bloom and bending over 
to admire the reflection in the bright water. 

One morning there were exclamations of 
surprise at the discovery of a small turtle 
sunning himself upon a stump, monarche of 
his wee island. 

We wondered where he came from, how 
he learned about the new pond, and if he 
had come to stay. We knew very little 
about turtles,—‘mud-turkles”’ the country 
children almost invariably call them. 
Shortly there were two of the mysterious 
little strangers. The next summer there 
were baby turtles and in four or five years 
scores of them. 

It was diverting indeed to drive that way 
on an early summer morning, especially 
when there were children guests, and count 
the turtles. It was not unusual to locate 
one hundred covering the stones and cling- 


ing to reeds, ferns, and mossy stumps on 


the far edge of the water. 

About that time a Skye terrier was sent 
to us from kennels in Pennsylvania that we 
named for the State of his nativity,— 
“Pensie,” for short. ‘‘Pensie’” soon be- 
came “Penny” with the neighboring little 
people. The name fitted so well that it 
stuck, for Penny was always turning up. 

Penny discovered the turtles and soon 


began bringing tiny ones home in his mouth, — 


The way being mostly up hill the easy- 
going horse walked while mail was looked 


over and news headlines read. The little — 
dog trotted along behind the 1 
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made no detours after squirrels or to familiar 
: woodchuck holes. 
. At home he dropped his prize in the shrub- 
_ bery nearethe drive under the shade of a 
¥ huge clump of syringa, and here they af- 
forded him occupation, probably amuse- 
ment, and possibly companionship. He 
could not harm them, for when he discovered 
his guests in the act of running away, they 
would “shut up shop” and be safe. 

Sometimes Penny dug a hole in the soft 
cool earth of the flower-beds and buried his 
treasure. They were not long in digging 
to the surface; or he dropped them into his 
drinking-basin to which they seemed to 
have no objection, scrambling out when 
feeling the need of change. What they sub- 
‘sisted on we did not know, but they grew 
and kept pace with the family at the home 
pond. 

When they became too many at the eet 

we picked them up with tongs and carried 
them back in a small basket to their native 
place. 
- Late in the fall when the turtles had 
hibernated, it was amusing to find Penny 
console himself with a small, flat oval stone 
that he picked up on the roadway. 

He kept it in the house the whole winter, 
carried it about, barked at it, poked it with 
his feet and nose, and ran after it when some 
one was considerate enough to give it the 
impetus of a roll. 

Penny went the way of all good dogs, 
and the little oval stone was kept for a 

, memorial. It was used as a paperweight, 
and was known to the family and familiar 
friends as ‘‘Penny’s turtle.’”’ Once a casual 

visitor inquired, ‘‘Is this your petrified 
turtle?’’ The story of the turtles had gone 
abroad, and a new figure of speech added 
to the language. 


Little Bear and the Lost Otter Baby. 


camping with his father and mother, he 
went into the woods to pick daisies and 
bluebells, with which to decorate the en- 
trance to their cave. His hands were full 
of flowers, and he was ready to go back with 
them to his mother, when he heard a baby 
| crying. Little Bear stood still and listened; 
then he knew that the child who was crying 
was an Otter baby; he had heard Otter 
babies cry before. 


} One morning, while Little Bear was out 
1 
' 


4 “What is the matter, baby one?” called 
j Little Bear. “‘What are you crying about 
and where are you? Did you bump your 
nose?” 

“T am lost! Come and find me!’’ 
swered Baby Otter. 

“You are hiding behind the oak stump!” 

exclaimed Little Bear, as he scrambled 
through the thicket and fairly pounced upon 
Baby Otter. “I spy!’ he shouted. 
“Tt isn’t a game!” wailed the Otter baby. 
“TT tell you Iam lost! I don’t know where 
_ my mother went and I can’t find my father! 
4 Twant to go home! Oh, boo-hoo-hoo!”’ 

“There, there, don’t cry!” said Little 
Be “Tell me where your camp is, and 
take you. pons just as fast as we can 


an- 


Fs ae fom home. is Brookside, 
iS oni and we are| 


’ 
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only camping out, and I do not know where 
our camp is! Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo!”’ 

“Come, come, cheer up!’’ said Little Bear, 
using tlfe very words his father often used 
when speaking to him. ‘‘I tell you I will 
take you home, and if it is too far away I'll 
ask my father to go. We are camping out, 
ourselves, down the river a little way. Now 
tell me how you happened to get lost.” 

So the Otter baby told him that the Otter 
family had gone out together after breakfast 
that morning, and that while they were 
laughing and chatting Baby Otter had 
strayed away from the path to pick flowers. 
The next thing that he knew he had been 
alone, and, not knowing what else to do 
he had sat down and cried. 

“Well, wipe your eyes now, and give me 
your paw!”’ said Little Bear in big, grown-up 
tones. ‘“‘My father showed me your camp 
only yesterday, and, if you are one of the 
campers, you live only a little way from here 
and I can take you home.”’ 

Of course Baby Otter wiped his eyes and 
walked happily behind Little Bear; he 
wished to travel in single file, Otter fashion. 

It happened that Father Bear had been 
teaching Little Bear how to follow the wood’s 
trails, and Little Bear knew the Otters’ 
path, because they always went round 
stumps and under logs; besides, their. legs 
were short and their bodies so heavy that 
they left well-worn trails behind them. 

At last Little Bear reached the end of the 
crooked path, and Baby Otter, without so 
much as saying “Thank you!” to Little 
Bear, ran to the cave by the river-bank 
where his family were camping out. 

“Some people always forget their man- 
ners,” said Little Bear to himself as he ran 
home to tell his father and mother what he 
had done. 

“T am glad you were good to the baby,” 
said Little Bear’s mother as she took the 
bluebells and daisies that he had brought 
and put them into a hollow stump beside 
the cave door. She had filled the .stump 
with water from the spring while Little 
Bear was gone. 

“The flowers are lovely!’ said Mother 
Bear. ‘‘Now please run into the woods 
for some green leaves and vines to put with 
them, Little Bear.”’ 

Before he could do as she told him, Uncle 
John Kingfisher came flying to invite the 
three Bears to a party. “The Otters,” 
said he, “‘request your presence at a fish 
dinner. Come now.” 

“We thank you, Uncle John Kingfisher,” 
said Father Bear. ‘‘We will start at once. 
Come, Little Bear, wash your hands and 
face and get ready.” 

That is how it came about that the three 
Bears dined with the Otters that day, on 
trout, salmon, and eels, and were served 
with only one bite from each fish, and that 
bite taken from the meat just behind the 
head. Mother Bear thought that the Otters 
chose only one dainty morsel from each 
fish just because they had invited company 
for dinner; but Father Bear told her after- 
ward that she was mistaken; Otters always 
serve fish in that way when fish are plenti- 
ful. 

After dinner the Otters and their guests 
rested for a while, and then Father Otter 
urged the children to come out and play 
with him and with Mother Otter. Much 

surprised, the three Bears followed the Otters 
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to their playground; and the next Father 
Bear and Mother Bear knew, Little Bear 
was sliding down the Otters’ toboggan slide 
and shouting with glee. All the Otters 
went down that slide, one behind the other, 
and landed splashity-splash! in the river 
below. 

It was a wonderful sight to see the Otters 
swimming about in the stream, because they 
are beautiful swimmers; but what Father 
and Mother Bear liked best was the picture 
of Little Bear running up the roundabout 
path to the top of the bank and going down 
the slide three times as fast as the Otter 
children and their parents. The Otters 
were more at home in the water than Little 
Bear was, but they could not run on land 
as he could. 

Their next game they played with sticks. 
One Otter took the end of a stick in his 
mouth and another Otter took the other 
end, and then they pulled and pulled to see 
which was the stronger. Little Bear did 
not like that game so well as he did the 
toboggan slide. 

“We have had a delightful time at your 
party,’ said Mother Bear to Mother Otter, 
at last, ‘‘and we thank you for inviting us 
over. If you ever wander into our home 
woods, come to our little house and have 
porridge with us.” 

“‘We shall be glad to do so,’”’ said Mother 
Otter, ‘“‘and we shall always think kindly of 
Little Bear because he brought our baby 
home when he was lost. If we do go to 
visit you, you must let us make Little Bear 
a toboggan slide.” 

“Ask them to come as soon as we get 
home!’ urged Little Bear in a whisper to 
his mother so loud that the Otter children 
heard it, and laughed. 

And that night Littl Bear dreamed of 
taking home a baby otter and of being in- 
vited to slide down that baby otter’s tobog- 
gan slide all the afternoon.—Frances Mar- 
garet Fox, in Youth’s Companion. 


Willie came to his mother with an ex- 
pression of anxiety on his face. ‘‘Mother,”’ 
he asked, “if a poor, hungry little boy was 
to come to the back door and ask for some- 
thing to eat, would you give him that piece 
of pie that was left over from dinner?”’ 

“Ves, Willie, of course I would,” said the 
mother. 

Willie’s face cleared. 

‘All right,” he said, ‘‘just wait a minute 
till I run to the back door.’’—The Continent. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’ . Charity. 

Children in Say, form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in | y chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresiweNT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ya BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Maa M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, au 
L. Pickman, r., Russell A A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney es Augusta G. Wiliams) M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEcrETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Sentry. 


until the boy was seventeen. 
“Boy o’ Mine! 
Where do you stand the weary watch to-night, 

Outside the frozen trenches, where men like gophers crawl? 
A watchdog for the army, that, weary of the fight, 

Takes a bit o’ needed rest before the bugles call— 
To-night my heart is aching, my eyes with tears are bright: 
Boy 0’ mine, where do you stand the weary watch to-night? 


ten hours a day all the while. 


ment of Bucknell University. 


Boy 0’ Mine! 
How fares it? No message do you send 
From where the hungry rivers run red with human blood, 
Where ten thousand eyes are glassy before the long day’s 
end, 
With ten thousand women praying along the War God’s 
road— 
A wretched mother needs you, all sick with nameless fright: 
Boy o’ mine, God keep with you the weary watch to-night. 


some Baptist churches. 


but they stood it. 


Boy o’ Mine! 
The hand of Fear steals round my throat, it seems 
To rob me of my breathing and leave my heart like lead; 
For I can see you—little boy of all my happy dreams— 
Upon the frozen hillside, all cold and still and dead— 
O God! there is a battle that none but mothers fight: 
Boy 0’ mine, I’m with you on your lonely watch to-night. 


—Will D. Muse, in Southern Woman’s Magazine. 


standards. 
that Board for one year. 


A Spiritual Pilgrimage: Being a 
Personal Experience.* 


The most important place for a Unitarian 
church must be the place where you get the 
things that start you out when you are in a 
hard, tight fix on the road. We make self- 
starters at Dayton, Ohio. We control the 
accuracy of the statement of your cash. We 
are now going to teach you how to fly. We 
are to have the largest aviation school in the 
world at Dayton. Two prominent Uni- 
tarians are at the head of it. _No wonder we 
expect to go high. : 

But I am to relate to you a personal 
experience. I am supposed to tell you the 
story of a spiritual pilgrimage. About 
thirty-eight years ago a child was born in a 
little Welsh town called Upper Dam. ‘The 
house he was born in was within three hun- 
dred yards of one of the oldest Unitarian 
churches in South Wales. It is known as the 
Socinian Church. It has been there for 
nearly a century. At two years and a half 
of age the child was taken to America—or 
rather he brought his parents over and they 
brought him up. They settled at Scranton, 
Pa. At the age of ten, because of domestic 
conditions, he had to go to work in a coal 
breaker. Now if you know the price of coal 
just now,—and you ought to,—don’t grumble 
about the wage end of it. There is another 
place to grumble. At ten years of age—that 
was before the laws controlling the ages at 
which boys might work in factories and 
mines—he was put to work in this coal 
breaker. At thirteen years of age he went 
to night school for two years—first, because 
he had met a little girl with golden curls and 
he could not see her often, so he had to learn 
to read and write; and second, he was 
ashamed of the fact that he could not figure 
up his pay in such a way that he could not 
“knock down” about fifteen cents per month 
out of it for his own private expenses. 

There are three things you have to do 
when you start in around a coal mine. You 
first have to learn to swear like a trooper; 
second, you have to learn to chew tobacco; 
then you have to learn to fight. There is 
the trinity of efficiency. 


coming from. Of course 
tuition and board. 
mood, browsing around the college library, 


other I know of, Minot J. Savage. 
volume 


Board of Education’s letter. 
to Dr. Savage. Dr. Savage sent him copies 
of nearly all the books and sermons that he 
had published. The books were not con- 


Board of Education; so at the end of a short 


for some work. 

For two years he was in the dry-goods 
business—decidedly dry. After that he 
undertook college training abroad. He had 
some relatives in England. While at the 
University of Wales the young fellow met 
Dr. Fairbairn of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Through Dr. Fairbairn he met other men. 
By their help he took lectures under some of 
the most eminent of them, especially Dr. 
Carpenter and Dr. Jacks. He constantly 
found excuses for getting over to Manchester 
College. He attended the summer schools, 
studying philosophy and German, and 
finally he was called to a little church in 
Breconshire. From there after two years he 
went to a church in Monmouthshire. At 
this time the so-called ‘‘New Theology” 
movement started. Twelve of us got into 
it. We went all over South Wales and part 
of England and Scotland lecturing. The 
total effect was that the usual statements of 
theology are not sufficient, that the laws of 
life must be studied in terms of life, that the 
change must be from quantitative to quali- 
tative subjects in every department. 


a a as PR ee 
*Address by Rev. J. Morris E f De i . 
ress by Rev. J. Morris Evans o Dayton, Ohio, at At the lend ok that, thas young fellowec teal 


the Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Association, 


This evening-school proposition continued 
From seven- 
teen on to nineteen he went to the Scranton 
Business College, the evening session, working 
From nineteen 
years of age he passed through the Bucknell 
Academy, and went on to the college depart- 
It was during 
this time that he did some preaching among 
Of all the inflictions 
that a church can undergo it is a young 
preacher who doesn’t know anything, and 
doesn’t know that he doesn’t know anything; 


The Baptist Board of Education will 
undertake to provide a free tuition for any 
young man who is preparing for the ministry, 
providing, of course, he conforms to definite 
This young fellow came under 
At the end of the 
year reports reached the headquarters of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education at 
Philadelphia that there was something wrong 
about the things this young-man was saying 
and the way he was saying them, so the]- 
secretary called a meeting of a council and 
summoned him to attend. They examined 
the young fellow. The end of it was that the 
Secretary of the Board of Education wrote 
this young man that until his convictions 
were more settled along orthodox lines they 
could not support him any longer with 
Baptist money. That was a vital crisis in the 
history of this young fellow. He began a 
little brooding as to where the finances were 
work around 
college helped him a little, but it didn’t pay 
It was while in that 


he found a volume ‘Christianity the Science 
of Manhood,” by the man who did more in 
our line, probably, in Pennsylvania than any 
That 
immediately suggested something 
more interesting than the Secretary of the 
He wrote 


ducive to the terms and conditions of the 


time he finished that course and got out 


‘tainly I will come.” Unfortunately he 
a, 


21 on 


(18) [Aucust 30 1917 © 


to give up, and live for a year and a half ina 
sanatorium; then he went to the south of 
France and to Egypt, and finally got back to 
the United States. Resting *about six 
months, and the work calling again, he went 
to Rochester Seminary and fellowshipped 
with Walter Rauschenbusch in a course of 
church history and its relation to social 
Christianity. A church at Lowville, N.Y., 
called the young man. There the oppor- 
tunity arose for a series of meetings for the 
help and entertainment of the whole com- 
munity. Not a single Protestant minister 
would help; the only man we could get into 
the work was the Roman Catholic priest. 
For eighteen nights we presented some special 
feature or entertainment—held at first in the 
churches, and when they got too small, in the 
court-house and in the opera house. And 
when we had to close down for the year we 
finished up with a community ‘“‘Get To- 
gether’? on the Fourth of July. Through 
the movement the community was being 
brought together. 

Now what about Dayton? Dayton offers 
one problem particularly, since the Unitarian 
church is the only liberal church in the city. 
Dayton is the city of mechanical precision. 
We want to carry that over to religion. This 
is our latest experiment: Our friend John H. 
Patterson, at the head of the National Cash 
Register Company, happens to be one of the 
best Unitarians in the city. Mr. Patterson 
said, “‘What can we do for the city?” I 
said, “‘Why can’t we start with the minis- 
ters?” He said, ‘‘ Well, what do you want 
to do?” I said, ‘‘Can’t we get them to- 
gether somehow, so that they won’t think 
each other such bears and wolves, you know?” 
He said, ‘You think out a plan and I will 
finance it.”” That is just like Mr. Patterson. 
We got Father Gallagher of the Roman 
Catholic church, Rabbi Leskovitch of the 


Synagogue, the rector of the Episcopal 
church, Dr. Boyce of the Presbyterian 
church, and the presiding elder of the 


Methodist churches. We got them into a 
committee and we suggested a plan whereby 
all the ministers should come together once 
a month on Monday noon to hear an expert 
talk on problems that pertain not to specu- 
lative theology, but to life. They organized, 
Mr. Patterson gave a dinner, and we had one 
hundred and sixty-one ministers from the 
whole county of Montgomery. ‘How much 
is it going to cost?”? Mr. Patterson asked. 
“Four thousand dollars.” There is four 
thousand dollars now sub ject to our check in 
one of the banks of Dayton, provided by the 
laymen to bring the ministers together. We 
made the Methodist presiding elder chairman 
of the executive committee, and we made 
the Rabbi the treasurer. We put Dr. Gar- 
land with him. One was to take charge of 
the finances coming in and the other of 
finances going out. And they innocently — 
appointed your humble servant secretary of 
the concern, the result being that the secre- 
tary was called upon to suggest names of 
those who should be brought to talk to these 
ministers. He thought first of all of Dr. 
Eliot here or his noble father, but he carries 
too many labels with him. It won’t do to — 
introduce him as a preliminary; we'll keep _ 
him as a climax. Then came the name of 
Walter Rauschenbusch; there wasn’t a single 
minister who objected. When I wrote a 
invited Prof. Rauschenbusch, he said, “ 


~  —— s 
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taken sick, and is still ill at home. 
coming to us in the fall, however. ‘Then we 


He is 


tried Oscar Straus. He said, ‘‘I will come to 
you in the fall, but I cannot now; I am 
getting this war business into shape.” We 
have gone after men of that kind. That 
whole ministerial fraternity is going to look 
at life not in terms of their denominational 
theology or traditional Christianity, but in 


terms of qualitative thinking that is creative. 


The Unitarian church has its part in these 
things. We believe that the influence of 
liberalism is creative. It is not enough to 
be remembering the altars of our fathers or 
knocking down the altars of our opponents. 
It is far better to build a manhood that can 
worship without an altar so that the son of 
man can stand upon his feet and God Al- 
mighty talk to him face to face, man to God 
and Father to son. The people of Dayton 
have that view of Unitarianism, that it is a 
creative force making for a new social order 
through the promotion of spiritual vitality. 
That is what we want your help and sym- 
pathy to put through as best we can. 


Labor Day and Social Ideals. 


BY THE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SERVICE IN 
THE FEDERAL COUNCIL. 


1. Equal rights and justice for all men in 
all walks of life. 

2. Protection of the family by the single 
standard of purity, uniform divorce laws, 
proper regulation of marriage, proper “hous- 
ing. 

3. The fullest possible davelingenentt of 
every child, especially by the provision of 
education and recreation. 

4. Abolition of child labor. 

5. Such regulation of the conditions of 
toil for women as shall safeguard the physical 
and moral health of the community. 

6. Abatement and prevention of poverty. 

7. Protection of the individual and society 
from the social, economic, and moral waste 
of the liquor traffic. 

8. Conservation of health. 

9. Protection of the worker from danger- 
ous machinery, occupational diseases, inju- 
ries and mortality. 

10. The right of all men to the opportunity 
for self-maintenance, for safeguarding this 
right against encroachments of every kind, 
and for protection of workers from the hard- 
ships of enforced unemployment. 

11. Suitable provision for the old age of 
the workers and for those incapacitated by 
injury, <l re. 

12. The principle of conciliation and arbi- 


tration in industrial disputes. 


ae Release from employment one day in 


: 3 of labor to the lowest Dies itn point, 
d for that degree of leisure for all which 
a condition of the highest human life. 

AGas A living wage as a minimum in every 
r = the paabest wage that each 
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The Church in the Present Crisis. 


FREDERIC J. GAULD. 


womanhood of the nation. The soul of the 
people must be aroused. A flame of patri- 
otic devotion must be kindled. 
In comparison with the Titanic struggle 
Two prominent Unitarians, one in the which is determining the world’s weal or 
East, the other in the West, recently, and’ woe; how mean and contemptible appear 
independently, expressed a wish for Uni- our little self-regarding religious concerns. 
tarian conferences in which there would | Wilberforce, the great English philanthropist, 
be no talk of the war. Both alike declared | was asked by a zealous misguided Christian 
themselves tired of war talk. I have noticed | if he did not fear that he might neglect and 
some of our recent conference programmes / lose his soul in the multiplicity of his labors. 
in which there was no recognition of the) His answer was, “I do not think of my 
state of war in which we are living. I have | soul.’””’ Commend this to the people in our 
attended a Unitarian church service and| churches who are seeking to evade their 
heard no allusion to the world war. A|plain duty to defend the land which gives 
friend of mine, a radical and independent | their lives significance and protection. They 
layman who has for many years enjoyed the might well take to heart a cartoon of Punch. 
progressive theology of the Unitarian church, |The Kaiser, with a sneer on his lips, con- 
said the other day that he was ashamed and fronts Albert of Belgium, after the country 
disgusted with the notorious slackness of had been crushed under the heel of German 
many Unitarian ministers regarding the power, and asks the king, “Does it pay? 
duty of patriotism, and doubted bi ress A see you have lost everything.’”’ Albert 
he could be content to continue in a church' draws himself up to his full height, looks 
with so much disloyalty in its teachings. | fearlessly into the eyes of the Kaiser and 
These incidents illustrate a condition says, ‘‘I have saved my soul.’ He forgot 
which is very serious and causes great distress | himself, but he saved his name in immortal 
to many loyal and patriotic Unitarians. | honor. 
The demand for church services and confer- I am concerned with the conscientious ob- 
ence programmes which shall be free from | ector, who is diverting the church from its su- 
all consideration of war needs and problems | preme task. Whether he opposes the church 
arises from a false and vicious conception of | in the performance of her duty openly, or by 
the church. At the bottom we discover the ' silence concerning the great issue, he is equally 
idea of the church as a sanctuary, a place of : the enemy of the church and his influence is 
refuge from the sorrows and battles of life. | deplorable. He proclaims himself a lover of 
Religion is an opiate for the soul. The) peace, yet it is easily demonstrated that the 
church is to minister comfort and healing ; only peace he can compass to-day by his non- 
and peace. This is very good as a part of, resistance is an atheistic peace. It can be 
the programme of the church. But when it | secured and enjoyed only by denying the great 
is the exclusive business of the church toj ideals of the church. To gain peace by sur- 
minister to sick and tired souls it ceases to} render to German policy would be to deny 
be the adequate spiritualizing force of a| justice, mercy, liberty, public right, and inter- 
virile and progressive community. The! national agreements; to puta stop to the free 
demand for a church with this narcotic and!and happy growth of nations, and the prog- 
soporific quality, a spiritual Pullman car|ress of world-wide brotherhood. 
and convalescent home, proceeds from a What would happen if a nation refused to 
radically selfish and anti-social spirit. It is} defend itself against lawless aggression is well 
akin to the heresy of Christian Science} expressed by a great internationalist, Jaurés, 
which places a premium upon comfort, pro- | the eloquent French socialist, whose untimely 
posing a fat and sluggish peace as the ideal| and violent death occurred at the beginning 
and end of religion. of the war. He declared in the Socialist 
A friend who is actively engaged in Red | Congress of Stuttgart, in 1907: ‘‘If, whatever 
Cross work told me the other day that] the circumstances, a nation were to refuse 
several Christian Scientists had refused to| from the outset to defend itself, it would be 
become members or to help in this work] entirely at the mercy of the governments of 
because they did not care to disturb their | barbarism, violence and reaction. ...A unity 
peace of mind by dwelling upon painful} of mankind which was the result of the ab- 
conditions. ‘This is a vile prostitution of | sorption of conquered nations by one dominat- 
the ethical spirit of religion, however we may | ing nation would be a unity realized in slav- 
strive to hide the fact by the sensuous beauty | ery.” 
of the vital service, or the mystic atmos- I grant that there are earnest and sincere 
phere of meditation. It is false to the ethi-| pacifists. But among these are many who 
cal and humanitarian spirit of Unitarian] are influenced, unconsciously perhaps, by 
religion. dread of physical pain and discomfort more 
The democratic peoples of the world are} than by genuine idealism. In a recent letter 
engaged in a death grapple with the forces of | from my son, who is on the front in France, he 
autocracy under German leadership. We] speaks of his contact with an English ambu- 
have joined in the battle for national freedom, | lance section made up of men physically 
the rule of law and justice between nations, | unfit for infantry service, and of conscientious 
and for the safeguarding of humanity against | objectors. The slacker element in the latter 
lawless might. The nation is mobilizing | group was observable in their work. The men 
men, money, munitions, food, ships, coal, | who were physically inferior did three times 
and industry,—the entire human and material | as much work in relieving the wounded as the 
resources of the people. All this vast effort | able-bodied ‘‘conscientious objectors.”’ Evi- 
will be insufficient to win a victory for} dently the latter were thinking of their own 
democracy unless the heart and soul of the | comfort all the time. Their scruples about 
people are also mobilized. This last, su-| killing their country’s foes extended to the 
preme task is the solemn duty and oppor-| relief of their country’s defenders. The con- 
tunity of the church. The church must] scientious objector’s assertion of superior 
blow a bugle-call to the manhood and morality should not be too readily accepted. 
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All religious people believe in the power 
of righteousness and truth. Some people 
look to heaven for a miracle. They ex- 
pect the mere utterance of religious phrases, 
or the intervention of a supernatural force, 
to overcome guns and bayonets. But, 
as Shakespeare’s archbishop says, ‘‘ Miracles 
have ceased, we therefore must needs admit 
the means how things are perfected.” In 
the Homeric epic gods descended to save their 
favorites from death in battle and to give 
them victory. To-day we recognize that prin- 
ciples will prevail only because they get 
themselves incarnated in men and use what- 
ever tools or weapons are needed to overcome 
the forces of evil. Millions of men, who have 
all the disgust and horror of the most genuine 
pacifist for human bloodshed, are taking up the 
terrible tasks of war to cause the principles of 
right and justice to prevail. 

In this crisis the Church must fire the imag- 
ination of the people with the greatness of the 
world need, must lift them to the height of a 
world vision, where the littleness of merely 
selfish personal or parochial aims will shrivel 
and vanish. Nothing but the entire consecra- 
tion of our people should satisfy the religious 
patriot. May the Church lead men in this 
great crusade for liberty of national life and 
justice between nations. 


My Intimate Friend ‘548.’ 


ALBERT GILMORE, 
American Ambulance Service in France. 


[Albert Gilmore is the son of Rev. Frederick 
A. Gilmore, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Madison, Wis. ‘The acknowledg- 
ment in the opening paragraph of letters from 
his friends in the Young People’s Religious 
Union will interest the members of that or- 
ganization throughout the country. The 
excerpts are from letters written the last week 
in June—Eprror.] 


From Behind a Big Cloud. 


Two days ago I got six letters and certainly 
was pleased. The one from the members of 
the Young People’s Religious Union was just 
like talking with the old bunch. 

I think you have received all my negatives. 
The best pictures are yet to be developed. 
I took one of the big sausage balloon the after- 
noon before it was burned by a Boche plane. 
That was the most ferocious attack I’ve seen. 
After seeing two dead French aviators 
brought down by the same plane I kind of 
lost my desire to be an aviator. 

We fellows were playing cards just after 
dinner when we heard the usual bombarding 
of an aéroplane. The shots finally burst 
almost over us, so we piled out to watch it. 


- 
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The “sausage” was only half a mile from 
here so we saw plainly everything that hap- 
pened and got over to the field within a 
couple of minutes after the thing fell. 

The Boche suddenly appeared from behind 
a big cloud and shot straight at the balloon, 
dropping bombs as he glided over it. The 
observer jumped and found himself floating 
helplessly with a big parachute right next to 
the balloon. The motor truck tried to wind 


in the anchor line, but the Boche turned sud-|. 


denly and dove at the sausage again. This 
time the six machine guns on guard around 
the truck opened up with a roar and the Ger- 
man bombs missed again. ‘The balloon was 
up very high and was only pulled down a few 
yards, when the plane, which was now on the 
same level, snapped around, buzzed straight 
at the sausage, curving gracefully over it. 
This time the rear end caught fire. Ina sec- 
ond the whole thing was a black smudge in 
the sky, leaving nothing but the wire anchor 
rope to drop to the ground. 

Everybody said, ‘‘Good-by, Frenchy’’; 
but the plane, dodging and ducking from the 
rifle and metrailleuse (machine gun) fire swung 
off over the lines. Two of these observa- 
tion balloons were brought down that day, 
and one aviator. The next day another 
aviator fell, and as we brought them to our 
hospital we saw a most impressive official 
funeral. 


Cherry-TIrees and Strawberry-Beds. 


I strolled over to a battery last evening 
while at the front line poste de secours, and of 
all the noise I ever expect to hear, that was 
the worst. They plugged away for two solid 
hours at the Boche trenches over a hill out 
of the gunners’ sight. The cannon simply 
bang away through the woods, apparently at 
nothing. At ten o’clock I could take the 
cotton out of my ears and watch the gun 
crews clean and grease up their guns. Ger- 
man shells were dropping in front of the bat- 
teries all the time now, but nobody seemed to 
notice them. The men came up from the 
pits and rolled cigarettes in a blasé manner. 

We fellows found dozens of cherry-trees 
and strawberry-beds along the roads, and 
especially in these ruined towns! We've had 
fresh fruit for some time and will have all 
summer. Can’t kick about the food at all, 
and, as I said, new developments here make 
things interesting. I always visit the obser- 
vation posts, and lately I have seen Boche 
soldiers working in the hayfields miles back 
of the lines. 

There is a French town, fairly good sized, 
on a hill back of the German lines and only 
two miles from the poste. It gives me the 
weirdest sensation to see roads lined with 
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beautiful tall trees leading right out across 
the valley and into the town, but to know it 
is impossible for any living thing to pass an 
unseen brown line in the woods. A fellow 
always feels like taking a little walk after 
supper to see what the place looks like, and 
buy some chocolate. I suppose the impossi- 
bility of it makes it seem like trying. We've 
carried only a few blessés this week, but have 
evacuated three hospitals. 

There was an entertainment given by 
wounded at the Triage; heard some fine 
music even though the violins were made out 
of boxes; and met all our division officers 
from captains to Gen. ——. 


Looking for One of Gen. Pershing’s Staff. 


We rather expect an inspection from one 
of Pershing’s staff; some of the “sections”’ 
have been so honored. I rode with the sup- 
ply truck to St. M—, where I found a 
regular ‘“‘store,’”’ and met Sections 2, 11, and 
19 


I just refused an immediate trip to Salonica, 
but Fay, a Wisconsin lad from this section, 
has left. I’m rather at a loss now to know 
what to do when my service here is com- 
pleted. I believe there are plenty of men 
under military age, and some who cannot get 
into the army for other reasons, who can run 
these cars. On the other hand, why shouldn’t 
a fellow remain in this service until the 
United States troops come over? Well, there 
are training-camps for officers and aviators, 
there is the navy and the marine corps. 
After seeing something of the life of fighting 
aéroplanes I rather favor the marines. I 
don’t know at times whether I lack nerve or 
sense when I face the aviation service. I 
probably would be just flying when the war 
would stop, and leave me a jobless “‘blue- 
devil’’ of the air. 

Garner and McMurry will probably join 
the United States troops over here, but I 
think they are ‘‘up a stump”’ too. A fellow 
is apt to say positively he is going to do one 
thing and find himself doing another, in this 
game. 

I consider myself lucky in regard to mail; 
don’t believe that I have lost a letter going or 
coming, whereas Garner, McMurry, Rowley, 
and Fay have lost lots of their mail. AU 
these fellows are within a mile of our section, 
and consequently we get together often to 
talk over home news, and read peculiar 
“stuff’’? published in newspapers which one 
of us has found. 


The largest searchlight in the world has 
been placed recently on the roof of a Man- 
hattan building. It is said that the light can 
be seen over thirty miles, and has a strength 
of 1,280,000,000 candle-power. 


THE ULTIMATE PRINCIPLES 
OF A FREE CHRISTIANITY 
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By WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN 


Rey. Mr. Sullivan, in this tract, deals with 
the deepest problems of all religious knowl- 
edge and experience. ‘Those who are longing 
for light concerning the ultimate principles of 
freé Christianity and earnestly questioning 
whether such Christianity is prompted by a 
principle of faith rather than a principle of 

~ scepticism, will do well to read this remark- 
able address. The reader will receive, not 
only a lucid and eloquent answer to his 
questions, but he will also discover the vital 
power that causes a free Christianity to grow 

in popularity and influence. 
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Celebration of a Hallowed Covenant. 


MRS. MARY L. F. POWER. 


In commemoration of a covenant made in 
| Scituate, Mass., two hundred and seventy- 
d five years ago last February, special services 

were held by the First Parish Church of 
Norwell, on Sunday, August 19, beginning 
with Holy Communion at 9 a.m. The service 
was conducted by the present minister, Rev. 
Howard Charles Gale, and the singing was 
by the parish choir. It was most impressive, 
and was attended for the most part by the 
communicants of the church, the usual weekly 
congregation, and a few former residents who 
had returned for the occasion. 

At I1 A.M. exercises were held on the site 
of the first meeting-house at Wilson Hill, 
with a large attendance. Horace T. Fogg, 
chairman of the parish committee, and one 
of the deacons of the church, read the cove- 
nant, to which the present congregation re- 
sponded “Amen.” After the descendants of 
the first minister, Rev. William Witherell, 

and the communicants of the church had 
drawn near, a bowlder was unveiled, upon 
which is this inscription: “Site of first 
meeting-house of the South Parish, formed 
1642.” Elmer E. Carr of Weymouth pre- 
sented a deed of the plot upon which the 
bowlder stands to the parish, thus ensuring 
its perpetuity. 

Mr. Fogg continued his remarks by speak- 
ing of the great interest shown in the plans 
to commemorate the anniversary, by former 
members and friends of the church and par- 
ish, and that in this time of world war it 
seemed especially fitting that we should turn 
our thoughts to what the church has stood 
for in all ages, emphasizing the fact that more 
attention paid to the church and its teachings 
might have prevented the present world 
chaos. The original records of the church, 

¥ in the handwriting of Mr. Witherell and his 
successor, were referred to, and extracts from 
them were read. 

The address of the morning was by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., who called 
attention to the fact that for two hundred and 
seventy-five years this had been the commu- 
nity church, ministering to people of many 
denominations, no church of another faith 
having been formed in this section of the town. 
Dr. Frothingham likened the church to the 
native rock placed to commemorate the 
founding of this ancient church. He con- 
cluded by giving a fine patriotic address, 
speaking of the lofty ideals for which our 
country had entered the world war. 

: Music for the occasion was furnished by 
the Shubert Quartette of Boston. The regent 
of the Chief Justice Cushing Chapter D.A.R. 
placed at the base of the bowlder a laurel 
wreath in memory of Chief Justice and Madam 
Hannah Cushing, former members of the 
church, whose home was not far distant. 

__ A luncheon was served in the parsonage to 
delegates of other churches, old residents, 
‘ invited guests. There was a pilgrimage 
to the parish burying-ground at 2.15, when 
the graves of former pastors were visited, and 

_few others of historic interest, George C. 

Turner speaking for the pastors of the church, 
Messrs. Barnes, Deane, and Fish. 

Tinsley of Fitchburg spoke in 
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returned to her home in the quiet country 
town to care for her parents in their declin- 
ing years. Asa boy Mr. Tinsley had resided 
in the household. He spoke most touchingly 
of the great sacrifice, so willingly and nobly 
borne. Miss James was an active worker in 
the church until her death. Mrs. Power, 
Regent of the Chief Justice Cushing Chapter, 
pointed out the grave of Madam Hannah 
Cushing, widow of the Chief Justice, and 
that of Judge Nathan Cushing, Judge of Ad- 
miralty in the Revolution, whose design for 
the State Seal of Massachusetts was adopted. 

The Service of Commemoration was held 
in the church erected in 1830, the fifth house 
of worship built by the society, and was con- 
ducted by the parish minister, Rev. Mr. Gale, 
assisted by Rev. Chester Arthur Drummond, 
pastor from 1906 to 1908. Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur, D.D., president of the Pacific School 
for the Ministry, preached the occasional 
sermon, “‘The Pilgrim Spirit in the Twen- 
tieth Century.” The senior deacon, Henry A. 
Turner, who has served the parish as its clerk 
for fifty years, and as superintendent of the 
Sunday-school for sixty years, gave a few 
recollections of his early days. 

A souvenir booklet containing the history 
of the church, and the present membership, 
committees, and societies, had been prepared 
for the occasion. A mahogany chair used in 
the old pulpit by Rev. Mr. Deane and Rev. 
Samuel J. May was presented the society 
by Master Faulkner Fogg. ‘The ushers were 
Horace JT. Fogg, Herbert E. Robbins, Harry 
T. Fogg, and E. Clifford Bates, descendants 
of the first minister, the Rev. William With- 
erell. Every seat in the large church was 
filled at this inspiring service. 

The historic event in celebration of which 
the services were held occurred Feb. 2, 1642. 
A small company of men and women came 
together, probably at the home of William 
Vassall, and reaffirmed their faith by sub- 
scribing to a simple and beautiful covenant. 
This little band were members of the First 
Church of Christ in Scituate. They were 
denied communion with the other members 
of the church by the pastor, Rev. Charles 
Chauncey, because they differed with him 
regarding the mode of baptism, whether by 
the immersion of all, both infants and adults, 
or by infant sprinkling. 

The covenant made by them this day 
reads:— 


‘““RENEWAL OF COVENANT BY THE CHURCH 
or CHRIST IN SCITUATE, DISTINCT FROM 
THAT OF WHICH Mr. CHAUNCEY IS PASTOR. 


“FEBRUARY 2d, 1642. 
“We do here now further covenant, and 
renew that Covenant that we were formerly 
in together as a Church, that as a Church of 
Christ, we, by the gracious assistance of 
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Christ, will walke in all the ways of God that 
are and shall be revealed to us out of his 
word, to be his ways, so farre as God shall 
enable us. And to this end, we will do our 
best to procure and maintaine all such offi- 
cers as are needful, whereby we may enjoy 
all his ordinances, for the good of the souls 
of us and ours: and we shall not refuse into 
our society such of God’s people, whose hearts 
God shall incline to joyne themselves unto 
us, for the furtherance of the worship of God 
amongst us, and the good of their souls.’ 


UNITARIAN SPECIAL TRAIN - 


BOSTON TO MONTREAL 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1917 


The railway tickets to Montreal and return, the 
Pullman tickets to Montreal, and the steamer tickets 
to Quebec and the Saguenay are now ready. In order 
that sufficient space may be procured and held, it is 
essential that tickets be purchased as soon as possible. 
Please send applications to 


W. R. EASTMAN, General Agent, 
Central Vermont-Grand Trunk Railways, 
Rooms 707-709 Old South Bldg., 294 Washington St., 
Phone, Main 1023. Boston, Mass. 
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Niagara to the Sea 


HE most satisfying trip in America 
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1000 miles of lakes, rivers, and rapids, 
including the Thousand Islands, the excit- 
ing descent of the marvelous rapids, the 
historic associations of Montreal, Quaint 
old Quebec with its famous miracle-work- 
ing shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, and the 
renowned Saguenay River with its stupen- 
dous Capes, “‘Trinity’? and ‘‘Eternity,” 
higher than Gibraltar. 
SPECIAL CRUISE for UNITARIANS, EXCLUSIVELY 
Montreal to the Saguenay and Quebec Leay- 
ing Montreal Sept. 28 Returning Oct. 2 Tick- 
ets Including Berths and Meals for Round 
Trip $20.00. Apply to J. M. Shea, Gen. Agt. 
C. 8. Lines, 206 Old South Bldg., Boston, 


RITZ CARLTON 


HOTEL 


MONTREAL 


CANADA’S FINEST HOTEL 


For Reservations apply to 


FRANK S. QUICK, Manager 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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His Soul Goes Marching On. 


N. S. HOAGLAND. 


When the morning service in the Little 
White Church was over, my seat-mate, a 
friend of but a few days, said, ‘‘Don’t you 
want to come this evening? The minister 
will not be here, but different ones will 
speak and there will be plenty of singing.” 

The man who gave the invitation did not 
call himself a religious man, he was not a 
member of any church. ‘‘Maybe I am a Uni- 
tarian,’’ he admitted, but he did not say it 
very loud. He had read somewhat widely 
and with zest, and held what he had read 
with a good grip: matters of social welfare 
world-justice, and international peace. He 
was something of a propagandist of these 
ideas, for they burned in him with the 
steady quiet glow of a deep’ conviction, 
amounting almost to a passion, yet held in 
good control. Although we had never seen 
or heard of each other before, we felt our- 
selves comrades almost at first sight. He 
was foreign-born, but in thought and sym- 
pathy he was American to the core. His 
wife had died, his children had grown up 
and married, so now he was living alone in 
a sort of home-made paradise, which he had 
carved and dug out of the wilderness-swamp 
a mile or so from the village. Here were 
rare and beautiful shrubs and flowers which 
his love and patient toil had skilfully planted 
and nurtured. Here, too, he was a sort of 
propagandist, for if a neighbor wanted some 
of the precious seed or rare bulbs there were 
always a few to spare,—and ‘Thank you” 
paid the bill. 

Of course there were vegetables and ber- 
ries and fruits, for he must work with his 
hands for his daily needs; but making a 
living was no longer his chief occupation or 
ambition. Nor was it merely to make a 
better life for himself. Rather did he 
mostly dream and do to help as best he 
could for the better life of all. He dropped 
a word here, loaned a treasured book there, 
or gave a printed pamphlet to some prob- 
ably receptive reader, containing a higher 
appeal, or opening a wider vision than that 
usually found in the daily paper or the soap- 
box talk at the little store. He handed me 
his card, which at first glance looked like 
some sort of advertisement of his business. 
It was. It had a picture of Jesus as the 
Prince of Peace, and raised the question as 
to whether the so-called Christian nations 
now at war were very close followers of their 
avowed leader. 

Curiously enough, one of Frederick: L. 
Hosmer’s poems voicing a prayer for peace 
was pasted on the card. When he said, 
“Don’t you want to go to church?” it was 
enough. We admitted ourselves into each 
other’s fellowship forthwith and went to a 
church whose theology neither of us believed 
in very much but where the spirit seemed 
good, and the friendship hearty. We took 
a seat well toward the rear, but not the very 
last, thus unconsciously expressing our re- 
ligious position. 

The cosey little auditorium was pretty 
well filled with ruddy-faced youths, and 
maidens with ribbons gay, and men and 
matrons sedate and middle-aged, and elders 
bent and gray. There was no set discourse. 
The emergency man of the morning, how- 
ever, was on hand, as Dr. Slicer was wont 
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to say “at his place of business,’ and the 
exercises were started with business-like 
promptness. The man kept things moving 
but without himself overdoing, showing 
himself ‘“‘a master workman who needeth 
not be ashamed.” There was no _ paid 
choir. The congregation sang as if they 
were paid for it. If some “‘flatted’”’ where 
they ought not or did not quite keep time 
no one was visibly disconcerted or dis- 
mayed. If you were not much of a singer 
yourself, you were pleased to find a con- 
gregation where you could at least ‘‘make a 
joyful noise before the Lord,’ without being 
uncomfortably conspicuous. Some had a 
gift of prayer and some of speech and some 
of silence. 

Every one joined in the singing. In fact, 
the back-seaters, since they took no part 
in the praying or the giving of religious ex- 
perience, for that very fact seemed to feel 
it their duty as their part of the service to 
come out strong on the singing. So it was 
that every one found one or more ways of 
audible expression for the faith or feeling 
that was in them. Probably some of the 
prayers and testimonies had been heard 
before, but they were received with due 
respect and decorous attention. One father 
in Israel, after telling of his personal joy in 
religion, which, he admitted, had not come 
to him till late in life, spoke twice, so deeply 
was he stirred by the surge of memories. 
For him this was an exalted moment in what 
otherwise must have been a rather dull and 
gray life, and you rejoiced in his joy. 

When at last it seemed as if every one in 
the front and middle seats had spoken or 
prayed, the stranger rose and asked to 
speak for the back seats, for those who had 
not the happy personal experience of the 
ones in the front seats, but who perhaps felt 
a prompting to do justly and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with their highest con- 
ception of God to lead them. They, too, 
he thought, were groping toward the light 
of the Eternal Presence. A heaven that 
was only for those who were just like our- 
selves, would it be the best place for us? 
We need a heaven as wide as all humanity. 
Regardless of specific creed, ‘‘in every na- 
tion he that doeth righteousness is accepted 
with him.” ‘Though we may differ in the 
statement of our religious creeds and ex- 
periences, we agree in the fundamental 
things. We all believe in ‘‘kindness large 
among the sons of men.’ As children of 
the same heavenly Father this is the only 
position we can take that is at once religious 
and rational. Since God is Love, if we are 
really his children we will show it by our 
deeds as well as by our words. Then the 
speaker gave that little creed of every-day 
kindness which he said one of the unknown 
saints of modern times had so happily 
phrased that all could readily subscribe to 
it: ‘‘I shall pass through this world but 
once. If there is any kindness I can show 
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or any good I can do to any human being, 
let me do it now. Let me not defer it nor 
neglect it. I shall not pass this way again.” 
His remarks received close and sympathetic — 
attention, and he sat down feeling the glow 
of satisfaction that he had also spoken from 
his experience and borne his testimony. 

John Wesley’s body lies mingling with its 
kinared dust, but in the continued life of 
the class meeting his soul goes marching on. 


LATIN TEACHER. 


Position at Camp Hill, Alabama, for competent teacher 
of High School grade, who would like to spend a winter 
South. Small salary and board. Address Lyman Ward, 
Smith’s Basin, N.Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for autumn guests. Modern house, 
pleasantly situated on state road, 14 mile fiom station. 
Fine scenery, first-class table. Rates, $11-$16. 
ARTHUR H. FURBER, North Conway, N.H. 


FLAG POLES. All lengths—all prices. Magnificent 
25-foot flag poles for lawns. We also furnish Gilt and 
Gold Leaf Balls with Spindle. Prices on application. 
Wholesale and Retail. Immediate Delivery. _ 


L. Nickerson AWNING, Tent & Frac Co. 
Tel. 986 Richmond 173 STATE St., Boston 


| GIFTS FOR SOLDIER BOYS | 
| MILITARY NECESSITIES | 


57-61 Franklin St. 


STATIONER 


SAIBOTS 


Summer Sale of Note-Paper, Pads, Exercise-Books for School 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care, 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those a Institutional care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 

382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
ent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. ot r wate 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. F 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 


Chapel. The church is open week-days from 9 to 7. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle, Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Union services with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church at King’s Chapel, Sundays at 10.30 
until September 30. Church building open » 10 to 4. 
Entrance at 874 Beacon Street. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), co of Tremont and 
School Streets. First and Second Churches unite at 
King’s Chapel for summer. Rey. Charles E. Park, ae J 
of tiie First Church will preach. Morningserviceat1o.30 
AM, Open daily, 9 to 12. : ae 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, 


chester. Rev. George Gilmore of Texas, 
preach. Subject, “The Ethics of Work.” ' Morning 
vice at II. 


wre 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Anncuncements. 


In King’ s Chapel, September 2, there will 
be morning service at 10.30 o'clock. Rev. 
Charles E. Park will preach. 


The preacher at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Sunday morning, September 2, is 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Rey. George Gilmour, Dallas, Tex., will 
preach at the First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester, Meeting House Hill, Sunday, Septem- 
ber 2. ‘ 


First Parish, Milton: Morning service at 
eleven o’clock, Sunday, September 2. Rev. 
Walter C. Pierce of Jacksonville, Fla., will 
preach. 


In the Church of the Saviour (First), 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., Berke- 
ley, Cal., will preach September 2. 


Sunday morning, September 2, Rev. 
Harvey Dee Brown will preach at the Church 
of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth Street and Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


The ministers in charge of the union service 
in the First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., 
at 10.30 A.M., on September 2, will be Rev. 
Maxwell Savage and Rev. Frederick W. 
Perkins, D.D. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, in the First 
Unitarian Church, Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 2, at eleven o’clock, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D., will preach. All are 


welcome. 
Churches. 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. Granville Pierce: A reception for the 
new pastor and his wife was held on Wednes- 
day evening, July 25. The chapel was pret- 
tily decorated with flowers and flags, and light 
refreshments were served in the parish house. 
Music was furnished by several of the young 
people. In the receiving line with Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierce were Mrs. Susan Marden, presi- 
dent of the local Alliance, Mr. Charles S. 
Peterson, the oldest and one of the most ac- 
tive members of the parish, and Rev. Dr. 
Clarence Lee of Philadelphia, who is spending 
the summer at Green Harbor, and who occu- 
pied the Grace Chapel pulpit on Sunday, July 
29. ‘The Branch Alliance held their annual 
fair on August 8 and 9, and $200 was cleared. 
The society feels much pleased in having a 
minister and his wife settled in their parson- 
age, and are looking forward to the coming 
year’s work with Mr. Pierce as their leader. 


Mr. Gilman Goes to California. 


Rev. Bradley Gilman has resigned from 
the First Congregational Parish, Canton, 


, Mass., to accept a call from the Unitarian 


h in Palo Alto, Cal., the site of Leland 
ford University. Mr. Gilman was set- 
for two years in Belmont and Waverley, 
years in Concord, N.H., and was 
t of the Church of the Unity in 
for twelve years. He has been 
or the last eleven years. He 
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has written several books, notably ‘‘ Back 
to the Soil,” a sociological work. 

Mr. Gilman’s resignation from his Canton 
parish takes effect on November 1, directly 
after the two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of that church. 


List of Delegates for Montreal. 


The list of delegates who will attend the 
great meetings of the General Conference in 
Montreal, Canada, Sept. 25 to 28, 1917, as 
they have thus far been forwarded to Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton, Treasurer, 30 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., will be published in 
the Register September 6. 


Wise Words for All. 


A contributor to an issue of Farm and Fire- 
side tells as follows how to avoid lawsuits :— 

“Talk about no one. 

‘Make friends with people who hate you, 

“Give no one cause to hate you. 

“Do not injure trespassing stock. 

“Tf the line fence needs mending, get 
together; and get it done at any cost, and 
don’t quarrel over a foot or two of land. 

“Help any living thing in need, especially 
a sick or poor neighbor. 

“Don’t sign any papers unless you are 
sure of their contents. 

“Don’t brag about your bank account. 

“Don’t go on any person’s note, even to 
save his home; for, while your sympathy 
may be all right, doing so may send your 
own wife to the poorhouse. 

“Don’t make threats, harbor rough cases 
or go in debt.” 


The Church Alive. 


To be permanent a church must be catho- 
lic; to be alive it must be evangelical; to 
be progressive it must be free. These are 
the three essentials for the continuity of 
church life. The first deals with the past. 
No church can afford to cut itself off from the 
faith, the struggles, the heroisms, and the 
solid gains of the past. It must have deep 
roots if it is to have strong branches. The 
past must live in its bones—not necessarily 
on the surface. It must be able to claim its 
heritage in the best that has gone before. 
The devotions of the living-dead must be 
alive in its hymns, and the prayers of the 
saints must live in its devotions. It ought 
not to cut itself adrift from any of the achieve- 
ments in architecture, education, painting, 
theology, or institutions which represent the 
stored faith and love of past generations of 
Christian men and women. 


But no church can live upon its past. To 
be alive it must be evangelical. It must be 
creating Christian character. The whole 


vitality of a Christian church depends on the 
directness of its contact with the living Christ, 
and a church which has severed itself from its 
foundation is “‘in the air.’ No church is 
dead which is doing the works of Christ. 
No church is living which is not producing 
the fruits of that vital contact. Saint Paul 
saw, with the eye of a statesman, that the 
Christ-spirit—once manifested in Jesus— 
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| was a world principle of unity, vitality, and 


perpetual renewal. Nothing can kill a 
church so ruled and guided. It is ‘‘alive 
for evermore,’’ and wholly alive, body and 
soul, in its immediate present.—Dugald 
Macfadyen. 


Marriages. 


At Boston, Mass., August 22, Lieut. Charles W. Law- 
rance, U.S.R., son of Rev. and Mrs. William I. Lawrance, 
of Auburndale, Mass., and Lois Lyford, daughter of Mr. 
and sin Samuel M. Holway, of Machias, Me. 


Deaths. x 


LUCELIA WAKEFIELD LEARNED. 


In St. Louis, Mo., on Saturday, August 11, Mrs. Lucelia 
Wakefield Learned, widow of the late Rev. John C. 
Learned, died in her eighty-third year. She was born in 
Reading, Mass., Nov. 17, 1834; graduated (and later 
taught) at Kimbolt Union Academy; spent a few years in 
California, going there about 1858 by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama. She was married to John C. Learned, Aug. 1, 
1864, and went to live in Exeter, N.H. In 1869 Mrs. 
Learned went with her husband to St. Louis, Mo., where 
Mr. Learned was pastor of the Church of the Unity until 
his death on Dec. 8, 1893. She was a woman of markedly 
intellectual interests and deeply enlisted in the cause of 
liberal thought. She was one of the fouhders of the 
Wednesday Club in St. Louis. In 1903 she spent nearly a 
year in Europe. Some months ago she became totally 
blind, but she had acquired the use of the braille and was 
able with rare cheerfulness to maintain her spirits and 
interest until near the end. Her major note, often sounded 
in her correspondence, was joyful and happy as she looked 
back over a long life. She leaves a son, Dr. Henry Barrett 
Learned of Washington, D.C., and two daughters, Mrs. 
Percy M. Dawson of Madison, Wis., and Mrs. Albert L. 
Taussig of St. Louis, Mo. There are fourteen grand- 
children to cherish her memory. Funeral services were 
held in St. Louis on Wednesday, August 15, conducted by 
Rey. Dr. George R. Dodson. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & -SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. _ Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 

Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston”’ 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


UNITY LUNCH ROOM 


181 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 
LUNCHEON P ll tos 


Cool and restful for business men 
and women. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 
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Pleasantries. 


“She is suffering,’ said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘‘from an affectation of the eyes.”’ 


“Don’t you think her voice is improved?” 
“Perhaps, but not cured.’’—Life. 


A hurry call 
“You're 


Arthur is our office boy. 
brought him straight and smiling. 
a nice boy.” “I know it.” 


Wife: ‘‘Can you let me have a little money, 
John?’”? Hub: “Certainly, my dear. About 
how little?’’—Boston Transcript. 


“J don’t see why you call Perkins stupid. 
He says a clever thing quite often.” ‘‘Ex- 
actly! It should be said only once.” —Boston 
Transcript. 


“Mother, dear, what is economy?” ‘Ethel, 
where on earth did you pick up that vulgar 
expression? Don’t ever let me hear you use 
it again.””—Puck. 


“T’m quite a near neighbor of yours now,” 
said Mr. Bore. ‘I’m living just across the 
river.” ‘‘Indeed,” replied Miss Smart. “I 
hope you'll drop in some day.” 


Grigsby: “It’s a great thing to know 
your limitations. I know mine, all right.” 
Digsby: ‘‘Yes, but what bothers me is how 
maiy of mine I haven’t any excuse for.”’ 


Dentist (to patient who is opening his 
purse): ‘‘No, don’t bother to pay me in 
advance.’ Patient: ‘“‘I’m not. I was only 
counting my money before you give me gas.” 
Chicago Herald. 


“Vou can’t tell bout a display of au- 
thority,’ said Uncle Eben. “‘Many a man 
thinks he’s doin’ a fine job o’ mule-drivin’ 
when the mule is jes ’hurryin’ to get home.’’— 
Washington Star. 


“Maybe he hasn’t found himself yet,” 


consoled the confidential friend. ‘‘Isn’t 
he gifted in any way?” “Gifted?” queried 
the father. ‘Well, I should say he is! 
Everything he’s got was given to him.’’— 
Harper’s Magazine. 

‘‘Now, see here!’’ said the lawyer. ‘‘Be- 


fore I take your case I want to know if you’re 
guilty.’ ‘“‘AmI guilty?” replied the prisoner. 
“Wot d’yer s’pose? 
most expensive lawyer in town if I was inno- 
cent?’’—Columbus Citizen. 


“Nobody can flatter me; I know what’s 
what, and won’t stand for any of this cheap 
praise.’ ‘“‘That’s just what Brown said. 
‘There’s a man,’ he said, ‘who is just what 
he is, and if you want to get on with him 
you’ve got to treat him as one who knows.’”’ 


In a Pennsylvania city there is a theo- 
logical school. Many of the students go 
out to preach, and return Monday morning. 
A half-dozen came in on the same train, all 
in clerical black. A travelling man said to 
the station porter moving a truck of milk- 
cans, ‘“‘Who are those fellows?” ‘Them? 
Oh, them’s empties.” 


Francois, frenetically fiddling, fascinated 
Fannie. Fannie’s father, foreseeing favor- 
able future for Fannie, favored Frederick, 
flourishing financier. Fannie, fearing force, 
fled from father’s fireside, following Fran- 
cois faneward. Frederick’s financial fabri- 
cations frustrated. Francois, faithfully fid- 
dling, furnished flat. Father finally forgave 
Fannie, forwarding further funds. 


The Christian Register 


Be The Man You 
Hoped to Be 


Your executive ability will get you where you want 
to be when you are equipped to be there. Forget 
your boyhood dreams of magic esrpets and seven 
league boots and show your perseverance in pursuit 
of your high ideals by acquiring a thorough train= 
ing in the principles of business at 


THE COLLEGE OF 


Business Administration 
of Boston University 


There you will find trustworthy leadership to give 
you complete confidence in yourself. 

It’s a worth while investment to prepare for the 
foundations of your future success. There are both 
day and evening sessions. 


Call, Write, or Telephone (Baek Bay 8810) 
Everett W. Lord, Dean, 525 Boylston St., Room R 


This advertisement was written by a Student—Miss Pauline F. Smith 


D’yer think I’d hire the. 


SCHOOL 
BAGS 


$1.00 TO $7.00 


TRUNKS—LEATHER GOODS 


CUMMINGS’ TRUNK FACTORY 
653-659 ATLANTIC AVE. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

New Orleans, La. ‘ 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. ‘H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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Pin STEPHENSON Underground 
um “ZZ S e «6d Garbage Receiver 


No Flies, No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. SrzpHenson, Mfr.. 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass, 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


The Berkeley Preparatory School 


62-64 St. James Ave., BOSTON 
Special preparation for Tech., Harvard 
and Yale. 


_Graduates of Grammar Schools prepared for College 
often at a saving ofa year. Fall term opens Sept. 18. 


HENRY HOPKINSON, Principat, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


ALLEN 


The Military Country Day and Boarding School for 
Boys, West Newton, Mass, Fall Term opens Sept. 26. 
Tuition, $200 for day pupils. 
THOMAS CHALMERS, Director. 
Telephone, Newton W. 705. 


ete 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 


Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


The Madame Achard School for Girls, Inc. 


At old Ferris Estate, 33 Alton Place, Brook- 
line. Boarding and Day Pupils. Kinder-- 
garten to College Preparatory. Special atten- 
tion to French. OpensSeptember 25. Terms 


on application. 


Mme. Ciara C. AcHarD, Principal. 
Tel. Brookline 6201. 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. — 
The country life school 
for young boys 


James GuesTer Fiace, A.B, 
Head Master 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Fa bag ers 


of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, 1 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two 
Sessions at The University of asp 
fellowship yielding $810, Religious Educa’ 
Social Service Institutes dur the 
Quarter open to special students | 
Apply to F. C. Souraworts, President. : 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


